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A WOMAN’S CHOICE 


By ARDITH E. STOLTZ 
Michigan State Normal College 
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At a time when, it seems to me, we are on the point of rais- 
ing the white flag to the tobacco interests, my plea and even my 
subject may not appeal to some of you. But warnings ought to 
be sounded and the public informed if the day is not to be lost. 
In 1916 the American public smoked 17,000,000 cigarets. Last 
year it smoked 120,000,000, a seven-fold increase in ten years. 
My message this afternoon has a direct bearing upon the way in 
which women are involved in this alarming growth. 

Women may well be proud of the part they have played in 
American life and the extent to which they have attained politi- 
cal, social, and economic freedom. Happy as we may feel be- 
cause of these attainments, her rise to recognition has been ac- 
companied by developments which can but make us shudder 
when thinking of the future. There is, perhaps, no other one 
thing which so seriously threatens the very foundation of white 
civilization as the recent spread of the use of cigarets among 
women. Before the World War the cigaret was universally rec- 
ognized as the badge of the woman of the streets and the under- 
world. No well-bred man thought of smoking in the presence 
of ladies. The harm caused by the use of tobacco, especially 
cigarets, was continuously pointed out by textbooks on physi- 
ology, by our press, and our pulpits. Smoking generally was 
prohibited in Y. M. C. A. buildings, and the courts held that 
smoking in such public places as railroad trains constituted such 
disorderly conduct as to justify the expulsion of the passengers. 
All this was changed by the World War. We seized upon every 
means, right or wrong, to incite our people. This opportunity 
was eagerly embraced by the American tobacco trust to enlarge 
its profits by urging us under the guise of partiotism to purchase 
cigarets for the boys over there. 

In the wake of the war followed the stupendous growth to 
which I have just referred. The normal mind finds it difficult to 
understand the exact causes which led American women to adopt 
this habit. It was probably due to a combination of circum- 
stances. A lowering of moral standards always accompanies 
the reaction from war. There was the silly belief on the part of 
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the woman whose personal charms had faded that she could re- 
gain her former place in the affections of man by being his pal 
and sharing in his vices. There was the desire to seem sophisti- 
cated by imitating smart social circles as depicted in moving pic- 
tures. Without doubt, however, the most important cause was 
the intensive advertising campaign conducted by the American 
Tobacco Company, at an initial cost of $10,000,000, so severely 
condemned as fraudulent in a recent report of the Federal Trade 
Commission. The appeal was to woman’s vanity, to her desire 
for a trim waist, slender ankles, delicate arms. Imagine the 
psychological appeal of “Coming events cast their shadows be- 
fore,” upon a woman who weighed a little more than she thought 
she should, and “Reach for a Lucky” tempted the sweet-eating 
public to think of a cigaret every time it opened its mouth. The 
climax was probably reached when the tobacco companies urged 
the cigaret as a means of promoting health and mental keenness. 
A case reported by the Bureau of Investigation of the American 
Medical Association illustrates their advertising methods. In 
1927 the advertising agency for the American Tobacco Company 
circularized a large number of physicians in the interest of Lucky 
Strike cigarets. Each physician received a carton of a hundred 
cigarets and two questions. The first was, “In your judgment 
is the toasting process applied to tobacco previously aged and 
cured, likely to free the cigaret from irritation to the throat?” 
Obviously, not one physician in 10,000 was or could be competent 
to answer this question, so said the Bureau of Investigation. 
Yet the exploiters claim that over 18,000 physicians answered. 
If this claim is not grossly false, it does not rebound to the credit 
of the 18,000. Thus has advertising played its part in leading 
women to smoke. 


Examine the situation in the light of the better social con- 
ventions. Women say, “Men have a right to smoke; why not 
we?” Yes, we have the right. We have the right, I presume, to 
become intoxicated and lie in the gutter until we are loaded into 
the patrol wagon and taken to the police station. But why take 
on man’s vices? Does it add to our gentility to imitate him? 
Vice among men is no argument for vice among women. And 
does such action evoke his respect? We feel expansive when we 
sit in a restaurant assuming the role of an experienced cigaret 
smoker. We may even think we resemble Theda Bara or some 
other intriguing vamp. But does smoking give us her talent? 
Is anyone deceived but ourselves? Men, seemingly tolerant, are 
only amused at our misdirected efforts. And we are within our 
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rights if we go further. Already one of the forerunners of fash- 
ion has ushered in the pipe, and now I suppose we shall start 
smoking pipes. And then what? Well, there will be the plug 
of tobacco to consider. The cuspidor will necessarily become a 
part of mi-lady’s boudoir. For once we really begin, curiosity 
will prompt us to explore all the possibilities. But you may say 
that my argument thus far is that the cigaret is unconventional, 
and conventions change. Let us agree. However you will admit 
that our sense of womanly fineness is not enhanced by the pic- 
ture of rights just presented. 

But what is the fundamental reason for conventions being 
good or bad? In the use of tobacco, convention ought to be de- 
termined by its effect upon mind and body. If it has no ill ef- 
fects, then why be sticklers for convention? I give you part 
only of an array of evidence upon which I base my conviction. 
Professor Irving Fisher, of Yale University, after investigating 
a report by Dr. George Fisher, says that moderate smoking 
raises the heart rate and blood pressure, and markedly delays 
their return to normal after exercise, even in healthy, vigorous 
young men. Dr. Kellogg, of Battle Creek Sanitarium, found that 
every authority agrees that tobacco is a heart poison. Dr. Hu- 
ber, of Columbia University, is convinced that tobacco predispos- 
es to pulmonary tuberculosis. In this connection, no athlete 
doubts the effect of smoking on a man’s wind. One hundred 
cases of mouth cancer were studied by Dr. Abbe, of New York, 
who found that almost every one of them had been an inveterate 
smoker. The New England Life Insurance Company, in 1911, 
published the data from 180,000 policy-holders covering 60 years. 
Where the maximum of expected death rates was 100, of tobacco 
abstainers only 59 died, of rare users only 71 died, of temperate 
users 84, and of moderate users 93, and excessive users were 
not accepted by the Company. Again, tobacco reduces mental 
efficiency, and the power and inclination to study. In short, it 
dulls the razor edge of thinking. Such are the general effects of 
smoking. 

Now examine certain supplemental effects upon women. No 
less an authority than Surgeon General Cumming, of the United 
States Public Health Service, reports that “‘the cigaret habit in- 
dulged in by women causes nervousness and insomnia. Woman’s 
nervous system, more highly organized than man’s, is much 
more susceptible to respiratory diseases.” The National Tuber- 
culosis Association reported at its last annual convention that 
the increase in tuberculosis among girls is appalling. Whereas 
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five years ago the rate among girls was half that among boys, to- 
day because of smoking and accompanying vices, it is twice that 
among boys. A woman’s health is not only impaired, but her ap- 
pearance also. Joseph Byrne, managing director of the Nation- 
al Beauty Shop Owners Association says, “The features of a wo- 
man who smokes become coarser and sharper as the nicotine 
habit fastens upon her. Her skin becomes taut and sallow; her 
lips lose their rosy color; the corners of her mouth show wrin- 
kles; her eyes acquire a glassy stare, and the lids rise and fall 
slowly. It mars her whole feminine beauty.” 


In the light of the physical effects I have just presented let 
us examine a more serious aspect of the problem—the potential, 
cumulative effects of tobacco. Have you observed how nature 
ends the life of many a tree long before its time? Into its his- 
tory came a rotten limb, a stratum of dead wood at the heart. 
Time passed. The branches spread. Appearances gave promise 
of long life. But one day a storm swept the forest. While the 
sturdy tree withstood the crisis, the tree weakened by destruct- 
ive forces, perished. It lacked the margin of strength to carry 
it thru. Thus, small vices fasten upon men. Apparently harm- 
less today, their cumulative effect is to sap the reserve energy 
needed for a crisis likely to come in later years. Thus is explain- 
ed the anxiety of the surgeon as he bends over the patient about 
to undergo a major operation. Can he survive? The surgeon 
questions. Will he draw dividends on his good habits, or like 
the foolish virgins of the parable, will he be found lacking the 
essential oil of life energy needed for the crucial moment? How 
far the cigaret is involved in the alarming death rate in later 
life from heart, nerve, and lung diseases, we can only surmise, 
but that it plays a part we can be certain. 


But one more indictment, most serious of all—its effect up- 
on motherhood itself. We may insist upon our right to flout 
convention if we will, to impair our own bodies and minds if we 
will, to ignore the bodily thrift that saves for later life if we 
will, but before the cradle of an unborn race, rights cease and 
duty begins. Dr. Kellogg states that the babyhood of our race 
is imperiled thru the passing of the blood-poison of the cigaret- 
addicted mother into the veins of the unborn child. At a time 
when we are summoning all our forces in the struggle against 
race degeneracy, the mothers of today must not be found want- 
ing, for upon them rests a responsibility they cannot avoid. 


(Continued on page 76) 
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ARDITH E. STOLTZ WINS NATIONAL ESSAY- 
ORATORICAL CONTEST 





~~ 


ISS Ardith Stoltz, a senior at Michigan State Normal Col- 
(D lege of Ypsilanti, representing the Province of the Lakes, 
in the National Pi Kappa Delta Essay-Oratorical contest, 
won first place with her oration, “A Woman’s Choice,” in com- 
petition with eleven other representatives, chosen by the vari- 
ous provinces last spring. John Brooks of Nebraska Wesleyan, 
representing the Province of the Platte, won second place with 
his oration, “Why So Hot’; Harold 
LeVander, with his oration, “Date 
Kernels,” won third honors, repie- 
senting Gustavus Adolphus of the 
Province of the Upper Mississippi. 
Those who read the Forensic will 
remember that last year we pro- 
posed a “National Essay-Oratorical 
Contest,” in which the contestants 
would be the first place winners se- 
lected in the provincial convention 
tournaments. It was so arranged, 
and the province governors coop- 
erated in selecting their respective 
representatives. In nearly all of 
the provinces there were two win- 
ning orators, one each for the men’s 
and women’s contests. Each of 
these provinces had to decide upon *  ARDITH E. STOLTZ 
one winner as its national repre- oe 
sentative. The Province of Kentucky is the only one not par- 
ticipating in the national contest. 





President Pflaum insists that we keep in mind that this is 
an essay-oratorical contest, not an oratorical contest only. Since 
the province winners in the tournaments last spring were judged 
on a basis of the delivered orations we were assured of com- 
petent representation from the point of view of delivery. Of 
course, because in our essay-oratorical contest, decisions were to 
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be based entirely on the manuscripts we must think of this par- 
ticular contest as one in essay. Should these representatives be 
privileged to compete on the same platform the decision might 
be very different from that announced. However, since thought 
content is the most important consideration in modern oratory, 
the decision as here given is significant. 


How Judged 

President Pflaum appointed the judges for both contests— 
preliminary and final. To the judges in the preliminary contest, 
twelve orations, one from each competing province, were sub- 
mitted. These judges were instructed to rank the twelve. From 
their group decision, six orations were eliminated, and the re- 
maining six sent to the judges for the final competition. 

The following professors, all teachers of speech, and with 
two exceptions in Pi Kappa Delta Colleges, acted as judges: 

In the preliminary contest—John Parlette, Morningside Col- 
lege; W. H. Veatch, Washington State; and Enid Miller, Univer- 
sity of Michigan. 

In the final contest—Karl Mundt, Eastern State Teachers 
(So. Dak.) ; Edith Whitaker, Simpson College, and J. W. Car- 
michael, Bowling Green State College. The manuscripts sub- 
mitted bore only the title of the orations, not the names, schools 
or provinces of contestants. 


A Glance at the Data on Opposite Page 
We have sometimes assumed that those in charge of for- 
ensics in teachers’ colleges are handicapped by the fact that stu- 
dents in such schools do not continue their work toward degrees 
as uninterruptedly as do students in other institutions. If teach- 
ers’ colleges are handicapped forensically in this way there must 
be, as we believe there are, certain advantages in their favor. 
Glancing at Mr. Jacobs’ article (see p. 52 of the October Forensic 
1930), and at Mr. Toussaint’s report on the Province Tourna- 
ments (see p. 6 May Forensic 1931), we note that teachers’ col- 
leges have had their share of honors. Note in the list given 
that five of the twelve national representatives are from teach- 
ers’ colleges. Forty-two percent, therefore, of “teachers” are in 
this ‘select group, yet only 14% of our chapter representa- 
tion is from teachers’ colleges. Someone else may be interested in 
explaining this fact. As a point of further interest on this matter 
see the article and picture in this issue concerning Eastern 

Texas State Teachers’ College, of Commerce, Texas. 
We have also sometimes assumed that oratory was the right- 
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ful province of strong, resonant-voiced men. Looks like we are 
wrong also in that, for note that five of the twelve repre- 
sentatives (and these are not all from teachers’ colleges), are 
women students. And you will note particularly that not only 
did the representative of a teachers’ college win first honors, but 
also that this representative is a woman orator. 


Some Reactions of Our National E-O Contest Judges 


At least our national finalists, and perhaps others, will be 
interested in some “observations” of our contest judges. Their 
comment was not solicited, and they did not commit themselves 
with the expectation of being quoted. Because of this latter fact 
we will not indicate who said which. These remarks merely ac- 
companied their decisions. We believe the criticisms and sug- 
gestions made are interesting, involving as they do fundamental 
considerations in the construction and thought content of ora- 
tory and the judging of same. Their observations follow: 

““May the Saints protect me if I agree with none of the other 
judges.” 

“It is difficult to judge infallibly a dozen orations when all 
possess excellence.” 

“Knowing that some of these province winners, and many 
excellent new orators of like ability will compete at Tulsa, we 
can safely conjecture as to the quality of our next National Pi 
Kappa Delta Tournament.” 

“Such ability and serious thinking as is evidenced in these 
orations causes one to re-evaluate his opinion of college youth. 
College life, represented as one big whoopee party, as pictured in 
the movies, is a bit erroneous after all.” 

“In judging these orations I had in mind the following con- 
siderations: 1. Is anything worthwhile said? 2. How well said? 
3. Thought or mere words? 4. Would an audience be interested ?”’ 

“Why So Hot” contains an excellent idea but is not so well 
written as “October,” and “A Woman’s Choice.” 


“ce 





—__—_— .’ is an example of verbal effervescence from 
which modern oratory should depart.” 


“Likely none of the other judges will agree with my deci- 
sion, and perhaps if they should we would all be wrong.” 


“Although I disagree with much the author of ““A Woman’s 
Choice” has to say, it seems to me she is speaking about a time- 
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ly problem and one in which she has strong personal convictions 
and she proposes a definite remedy.” 

“Date Kernels” is a good oration and in some ways I think 
it is the best but I have ranked it second because the subject 
matter is trite and because the student spends too much time in 
setting up a problem which we readily recognize as serious and 
too little time in trying to propose a solution for a problem which 
has puzzled the wise men of the world for ages.” 

“Why So Hot” has a good idea and the author states his 
problem well, but he spends far too much time in trying to prove 
something which does not need much proof and far too little time 
in proving the validity of a solution which does need proof.” 

“The author of ‘October’ scarcely develops his theme along 
sound enough economic lines to make his problem of vast and 
universal consideration, and although it is true we are in an eco- 
nomic turmoil, he fails to point. the way out and fails to convince 
me that human shortsightedness rather than a combination of 
economic situations has been the cause of the turmoil.” 


“Evasive Politics and a Third Party” is a loosely hung ora- 
tion and makes a rather unreasonable assumption when it as- 
sumes that the derivation of a third party would ipso facto pro- 
vide a solution for national problems which have always been 
ours and which numerous third parties in history have failed to 
solve. Furthermore, some of his statements were rather extrav- 
agant, in his complete indictment of our two major parties gov- 
erning America.” 

“Pioneer Blood” makes a rather new approach to the age 
old problem of crime, and we rather expect the author to make 
a comparison of America with some of the crumbled empires of 
the world; he suggests nothing very definite for the audience to 
do, to improve the situation. I believe some of the descriptions 
of the Pioneers’ progress into the hinterland as given in “Pi- 
oneer Blood,” are extravagant. For example “Women reared in 
luxury dragged silks and satins through the muck and mire of 
the wilderness”; “Pioneers marched forth to possess the Prom- 
ised Land leaving their peaceful homes not in glory but in indif- 
ference’, (would “indifference” drive a man to suffer even a small 
part of the hardships described by the author?) Again in his 
descriptions of the “Promised Land” some of his statements are 
hard to accept, e. g., “Great herds of wild beasts thunder across 
the prairies, treacherous animals lurk in the tree tops.” Then 
such statements as “The blessings of education and knowledge 
the most remote territories of the nation” are hard to accept in 
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view of what we know concerning the educational background of 
the Kentucky mountaineers, children of negroes and backward 
rural school conditions in almost all our states. Such inaccura- 
cies have led me to rank an otherwise well written oration in 
6th place.” 

“Please understand that in accepting the honor of acting as 
one of your National judges, I do so only because vou and Pres. 
Pflaum requested it, not because I consider myself a last-word 


authority.” ————— 


WILL YOU ACT AS JUDGE? 

Perhaps you may want to register your opinion on the three 
winning orations in this issue. Would you rank them as they 
have been placed by our National judges? If you care to do so, 
please send your decision and if enough join you we will be glad 
to tabulate your group opinion. At any rate , if you are interest- 
ed in oratory, you will enjoy reading these three successful con- 


tributions. = siliiainsbiaiitiagiiny 


A WOMAN’S CHOICE 
(Continued from page 70) 

Before us, the women of the twentieth century, lie two al- 
ternatives. Shall we assert our right against good convention 
in the face of the risks to appearance, to body, to mind, in the 
face of the exigencies of later life, in the face of the claims of 
childhood yet unborn; or, shall we uphold tradition, shall we keep 
fit both for ourselves and for those who follow us? Which shall 
it be? The question comes to you and you and you. Ours is a 
woman’s choice. 


Was This the First White vs. Negro Debate in the South? 


In the May Forensic appeared the statement that Oklahoma 
City University and Wiley College debaters took part March 24 
in the first negro vs. white debate in the South. Prof. Harold 
B. Allen of Shurtleff College informs us that an earlier debate of 
this kind was held. He states that Spencer Brown, Roscoe Marks, 
and Robert Steen, representing Shurtleff College, met a negro 
team representing LeMoyne College February 20 in the LeMoyne 
College auditorium in Memphis, Tenn. This contest preceded by 
one month, therefore, the Oklahoma City debate. 

ssaniaataeneensiaa aici 

If you are planning to compete in the contests at the next 
National Convention you will want to study the winning speeches 
of the last three. 
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WHY SO HOT 


By JOHN BROOKS, Nebraska Wesleyan University 
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At the banquet held before the Nebraska State Oratorical 
contest last December, Dr. Martin, President of Kearney Teach- 
ers College said to the guests, “You’re here for your oratorical 
contest. The question I want to 
ask is: What will you do with 
your oratory?” He continued 
by observing that the orator is 
not so popular as he once was, 
and that society seems to depend 
much less than formerly upon 
his services. 

There is much to think 
about in wr. Martin’s question. 
A year or two more, and those 
ot us who have had a hand in 
coliege oratory, go to work in 
the world. What are we going 
to do with our oratory? What 
have we gained from it? Or, 
more immediately, of what val- 
le is oratory to us now? 


JOHN BROOKS 
On a moment’s thought, Winner Second Place 


the traditional benefits come to mind. You may remember para- 
graphs in this book or that which make all sorts of claims for 
oratorical training. For one thing, those who are supposed to 
know tell us, the practice in speech technique we gain in oratory 
is valuable; and to be sure, emphasis is laid on such training, 
by our speech teachers,—at least for the one or two students 
who get a chance to enter a contest. Again, research upon 
public problems is a part of preparation for oratory. The other 
day I saw these topics posted on a bulletin board as suitable 
subjects for orations: Peace, taxation, armaments, tariffs, com- 
panionate marriage, birth control, and some others. In the 
study of these problems, the orator grows in breadth of knowl- 
edge. 
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When he defends a cause, he learns to stand out for it 
against opposition, and so he stiffens his intellectual backbone. 
And finally, some people say, the orator finds out what it means 
to face a real audience and to try to shape public opinion to the 
interests of great issues. 

Now, all these ideals are worthy. But are they realized in 
our oratorical practice? If not, why not and what can we do to 
realize them? 


Quite naturally, to find out whether these ideals are realized. 
we ask those connected with college oratory, the audience, the 
orator, the teacher. 

The ordinary audience at oratorical contests is made up of 
long-suffering students. What do they say of college oratory? 
I asked one a few days ago, and he said, “You become an 
orator? Oh, you have little ears, so you’ll never learn anything; 
but you have a big mouth. Yes, you'll do.” Somebody will 
say, this is an exaggeration. But what have you heard of or- 
atory? Ballyhoo, bunkum, twaddle, tommyrot, hot-air! Rather 
dazzling contrasts to Peitho, Kale, Dikaia. 


Then, ask the orator who is finishing his undergraduate 
work. Most of them highly regard the aims of oratory, but 
have a strong dissatisfaction with what they really get from it. 


Paul Buchanon, now a college teacher, wrote of his college 
experience: “After re-reading orations I wrote in college, . . 
and reading and hearing many others, I believe they . . . have 
convinced me that bunkum will never convince anyone. I never 
heard but one college oration that was persuasive, and the prin- 
cipal reason is, they are not logical, and not always truthful.” 


And what does the teacher say? Arleigh D. Williamson, 
of New York University said in a late issue of the Quarterly 
Journal of Speech Education that we are fast growing orators 
who have the fine art of “saying beautiful nothings.” Professor 
Winans, the patron saint of public speaking, writes in the intro- 
duction to his text, “This book is not designed to encourage ‘col- 
lege oratory,’ a sort of speaking which is sometimes developed 
in colleges and would be impossible elsewhere.” 


Why do the student, the orator, the teacher look on our 
oratory with such scepticism? Why does oratory seem to them 
to be a shallow, futile practice? There seem to be a number of 


reasons. 
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In the first place, we college students are immature. We 
can’t always find a fresh, gripping idea; and with our ideas we 
can’t settle all the world’s problems, no matter how ambitiously 
we make the attempt. 


In the second place, too much attention may be given to win- 
ning the contest, rather than shaping the opinion of a real aud- 
ience. Of course, winning is not an unworthy motive; but should 
it be the only, or the primary one? The practice of college or- 
atory might make us think that it should. 

Let me illustrate. In recent years we’ve had many orations, 
dealing with the problem of Negro right, and some of these 
have even pointed out that our own society, Pi Kappa Delta, 
excludes negroes from membership. The speakers who give these 
orations have won high places in our contest, that is, they have 
won trophies. But, we have felt under no compulsion to do any- 
thing about the cause for which they pleaded. In effect we 
have said to them, you win the contest; but don’t expect to change 
anybody’s mind. Is it fair to the orator to give him victory, 
and do nothing about his cause? Is it not likely that we breed 
insincerity by our custom?; If winning the decision of the 
judge is all the orator can hope to do, he should be told so, and 
not made to believe he is shaping public opinion. Deception 
will get us nowhere. 


Again, oratory is much criticised because the contests are 
often manipulated by propaganda agencies. Promoters of peace, 
prohibition, and constitutional reverence sponsor contests. They 
tell us what to talk about, and more than that, they reward us 
according to whether we say what they like to hear said. We 
are not expected to dig out new ways of settling problems. They 
want propaganda, which is one-tenth true; nine-tenths hot air. 
In saying this, I am not condemning the causes of Peace, pro- 
hibition, and Constitutional respect. They are worthy causes 
in many ways, and if the orator wants to speak for them, let 
him. But I do object to the practice of judging the orator’s 
work by giving first place to the man who can repeat the most 
platitudes most effusively. No wonder the common notion of 
an orator is somebody with small ears and a big mouth. 


And oratory is often criticized because the orators talk as 
though they had to settle all the questions of the world over 
night, and as though there is hardly ten good men left in this 
modern Sodom. Professor Hardy, of Northwestern University, 
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said to one of his classes, after he had judged the finals of the 
Interstate Oratorical Contest last year, “My God! I didn’t know 
the world was in such an abominable fix. We’re all going to per- 
ish before breakfast!” After many an oratorical contest, you 
feel like asking the orators Emerson’s question, “Why so hot, 
little man?” 

Can we do anything, then, to im/prove our practices in col- 
lege oratory? The skeptical may ask, “Is it worth improving?” 
I think we will agree that it is; and that if we tried, we might 
make oratory more fruitful than it has been. We might do 
away, for one thing, with the spread-eagle speech, which society 
refuses to hear, but which often wins contests. Then, we ought 
to find some way of minimizing the contest elements, and of in- 
creasing the chances of the orator to face audiences on whose 
opinion he may have a genuine effect. 

But now, what can we do? We can begin to examine our 
practices in college oratory, and so make possible an intelligent 
use of these practices in the future. Hans Christian Anderson 
tells the story of a king who left his palace and went out to 
parade before his subjects. Hours before he arrived, messen- 
gers announced that the king was coming, dressed in splendid, 
new garments which he wished the people to see. So the cit- 
izens crowded the roadway to see him pass; and when he first 
appeared, they began at once to say, “See the king coming in his 
beautiful garments.’”’ But a small boy, not having heard how 
the king was supposed to appear, looked on a moment, and said, 
“O see the King. He hasn’t any clothes on at all!” 

What are we going to do with our oratory? Better it, if 
possible; at least, begin by seeing it as it really is; then, perhaps 
we can find the intelligent way to improve upon it. 


— —_ 4—_______ 


VOLUMES I, II and III, P. K. D. DEBATE ANNUAL 


Winning Intercollegiate Debates and Orations, volumes I, 
II and III are now on sale. Vol. III was published during the 
summer. In it appears the debates, orations, and extempore 
speeches which won the national contests at Wichita. Every 
chapter of P. K. D. and every library in a P. K. D. institution 
should have acopy. Each chapter should ask its library to order 
one or more. Individuals will want copies. Order now. The 
price is one dollar and fifty cents. All orders should be addressed 
to Noble & Noble, 76 Fifth Ave., New York City. 
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We moderns little realize we are living in a world that has 
undergone a tremendous change. For the ancients time and 
space were such effective barriers that one people knew of activ- 
ities of another about as accurately as we know of events on 
Mars. So little had our ancestors in common with their neigh- 
bors that strangers were regarded as enemies, and one word des- 
ignated both. Even the discovery 
of America was not generally known 
in Europe until ten long years after 
the event occurred. 


As late as 1775 Benjamin Frank- 
lin spent forty-two days crossing 
the Atlantic. A few years later 
George Washington rode two whole 
weeks on horseback from Mount 
Vernon to New York for his inaug- 
uration. Even as recently as the 
War of 1812 the bloodiest battle was 
fought two weeks after the treaty 
of peace had been signed. Truly the 
ancient world was in Macbeth’s viv- 
id phrase, “cabined, cribbed, con- 
fined.” 

Then a short century ago dawned 
the age of science. And since then HAROLD LeVANDER 
with lightning rapidity these bar- ee ee 
riers of time and space have been battered down until today we 
are confronted with a transformed world. Now the many iso- 
lated worlds of yesterday have been fused into one great com- 
munity. Today we can eat breakfast in New York and speeding 
across the continent can have supper in Los Angeles. An airman 
in the Schneider Cup races recently flew 330 miles per hour, and 
now Capt. Hawks tells us that in ten years we will be flying 500 
miles per hour. Think of it, friends—from Northfield to Chicago 








*Harold Le Vander is a senior at Gustavus Adolphus College, Saint Peter, 
Minnesota. He is president of the senior class; will debate against Oxford 
University in November; debated against Cambridge last year; won the State 
Peace Contest in 1930-31. In athletics he is an end on the varsity football team. 
He is a member of Minnesota Gamma Chapter of Pi Kappa Delta. 
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in forty-five minutes! Pope Pius, speaking in Italy, is heard in 
America one-tenth of a second after the words have fallen from 
his lips. American newspapers carry headlines of a revolt in 
Peru one hour after the first bomb has exploded. Science has 
brought forth the steamship, the ocean cable, the motor car, the 
telephone, the airplane, the radio, all of which are binding the 
nations together with bonds magnetic. 

But science has not been the only factor in riveting the na- 
tions together. Trade routes, each a strand in a well-ordered 
pattern, cover the world as a giant cob-web. Trade has made us 
so dependent upon other nations that a catastrophe in Brazil and 
we would have no coffee for breakfast, a hurricane in Cuba and 
we would have no sugar, a famine in China and we would have 
no cups, a strike in Ireland and we would have no linen table 
cloths, a revolution in Mexico and we would have no silver spoons. 
Yes, a cessation of trade would deprive us of our American break- 
fast. Our annual foreign commerce exceeds nine billion dollars 
while the foreign trade of the world has climbed to the stagger- 
ing sum of 100 billion dollars. 

Nor is that all. Finance following in the wake of commerce 
has added yet another bond of unity. Last year witnessed the 
creation of a world bank. United States is tied to other common- 
wealths by loans totalling 30 billion dollars. Today a depression 
in China causes a slump in the stock market in New York. An 
interruption of trade with India shakes the very foundation of 
English financial stability. The magnetic bonds of science, the 
invisible sinews of trade, the far-flung penetrations of finance— 
these impel us to exclaim in the words of Pope, “We are but parts 
of one stupendous whole.” 

In those early days when the nations dwelt apart as self- 
sufficient units, then a nation’s safety was an individual national 
problem. Then a nation could wage war without affecting its 
neutral neighbors. But in the light of changed conditions this 
has become impossible. Such a thing as separate and distinct 
safety for amy individual nation apart from the safety of the 
whole has become a medieval myth. Let me illustrate. In 1914 
an ill-fated bullet was fired at Archduke Ferdinand in Serajevo. 
The result? Austria-Hungary declared war on Serbia. Then 
with startling rapidity Germany, France, Russia, Great Britain, 
Belgium, Montenegro, Japan, and Turkey threw themselves into 
the fray. And as the war progressed, other and yet other na- 
tions were sucked into the mad vortex until at the end of those 
four insane years, thirty-seven nations from five different conti- 
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nents had been drawn directly into the fury of battle, and every 
little outpost of civilization had experienced the tremors of that 
cataclysm. The modern historian Garett says, “The World War 
shows us that today a war between two industrial nations will 
engulf the whole of civilization and make a fiction of neutrality.” 
Indeed, friends, the world is one great body, and a canker on any 
portion infects the whole organism. 

But, sad to say, this internationalization has not penetrated 
every field. In spite of the fact that the status of nations has 
been radically altered, our minds are still plodding along meeting 
new problems with outworn policies. Our thinking has not kept 
pace with the march of progress. In the words of Ramsay Mac- 
Donald, “The drawing room of our mind is still equipped with 
the antique furniture of a century ago.” Henrik Van Loon uses 
another figure to illustrate the antiquity of our mental process. 
He says, “The human mind is slower than the proverbial turtle, 
lazier than the well-known sloth and marches three or four hun- 
dred years behind scientific achievement.” 

Two hundred years ago, in a world of isolated units, our 
forefathers thought, and rightly so, that all each nation must do 
to be safe from attack was to build up a formidable fighting ma- 
chine. Today in a world of interdependent units—in a world in 
which no nation is safe unless all are safe—we continue to think 
that a huge fighting machine guarantees national safety. And 
that fighting machine spells safety to a nation in the measure 
that it is stronger than the fighting equipment of its neighbors; 
inevitably safety has become a matter of feverish competition. 
Thus it is just this obsolete thinking that has today driven us 
into an armament race that unchecked will plunge us from the 
plateau of civilization into the abyss of savagery. 

Listen to this: thirty-three million men, eleven million more 
than before the World War, armed to the teeth stand at atten- 
tion ready at the command “March!” to leap at each others’ 
throats. If you were to sit here from dawn till dark and watch 
that army march by in single file, you would have to sit here not 
a month nor a vear, but for five whole years! In lock-step with 
the growth of the armies is the growth of military budgets. In 
the last five years the world’s armament bill has doubled, and 
each succeeding year with relentless regularity the figure mounts 
higher, ever higher. What though the national debt of Italy is 
greater than her national wealth? Mussolini cares not; seventy 
cents out of every Italian tax dollar goes to build a huge and ef- 
ficient killing machine. What though the poor of Paris feed up- 
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on the garbage of the alleys? “Let them die!” cries France. The 
government bleeds the peasantry to support the largest army 
in the world. What though the breadlines of America are longer 
this winter than ever before? America must spend one billion 
dollars on armaments and rush to completion the program for 
fifteen new cruisers. In the blunt words of Prof. Fisher of Yale, 
“It is a race to international bankruptcy.” Yes, on—on goes the 
race! 

Witness the frenzy of the nations as they vie for military 
security! 

Behold France as she builds new fortifications on her fron- 
tiers, plans fifty new warships, increases her aerial forces, nego- 
tiates alliances, and delves deep under the Seine River to hide 
her -gold reserve. 

Observe Great Britain as she launches an ever increasing 
legion of floating monsters and matches airplane for airplane 
with France. 

Note the conduct of Japan. Conscious of the immense cruis- 
ers of Great Britain and America, she reciprocates with myriads 
of small craft. 

Mark the activities of Russia as she inaugurates a plan to 
have by 1933 a trained army of seventeen million men. 

Witness the ominous sabre-rattling of Italy. At the age of 
11 her youth is trained to use the rifle, at 15 to handle the bay- 
onet, at 17 to operate the machine-gun. In five years Italy will 
have an efficient standing army of one million men. In addition, 
Mussolini has plans for the construction of seventy-three war- 
ships. Only two months ago a mob of one hundred thousand 
people gathered in the square of Milan, shouted “Down with 
France!” willing again to be the cannon feeder of a new war. 

Yes, friends, our selfish, national thinking is busily prepar- 
ing the world stage for another dreadful drama of death. And 
we all know the strides made by modern science since the carnage 
of 1918. Guns and cannon have been perfected which will throw 
giant shells 78 miles with deadly accuracy. A one-armed cripple 
in France by throwing an electric switch can release shells that 
hurtle across the Channel will annihilate the whole city of Ports- 
mouth. Trenches, impractical under such a barrage, will be re- 
placed by huge armored transports maneuvering whole regi- 
ments. The modern tank speeding 104 miles an hour, equipped 
with cannon and machine gun, is forty times as destructive as 
the best World War type. Perfected shells, improved tanks— 
but not only that. Since the World War we’ve invented seventeen 
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new kinds of poison gas, some so deadly that one unit of gas in 
three million units of air will blot out all life. And just the other 
day in South Africa a man discovered a new gas so poisonous 
that one drop will kill 10,000 people. No glamor in the next war. 
Invisible clouds of death spread by airplane hundreds of miles 
behind the lines. Millions of old men, helpless women, innocent 
babes—gas victims; nerves aflame, lungs rotted, coughing and 
choking, spitting blood and pus. 

But even gas is not the final word in scientific butchery. 
Ticks, cooties, fleas, and body lice infected with virulent bubonic 
plague and typhoid fever sowed wholesale through enemy terri- 
tory by aircraft will transform a healthy populace into a pesti- 
lence-stricken multitude. 

Such is the calamity to which our outworn concept of secur- 
ity is inevitably sweeping us. Ladies and gentlemen, mark these 
words: with a continuation of our present method and policy the 
day shall come—yes, must come—in the not distant future, when 
the war drums shall rumble again, and we, the common people, 
shall cry out unto the mountains, “Cover us!” and to the caverns 
of the deep, “Swallow us!” 

What can we do to avert the disaster? World conditions 
have changed; our mental attitudes have remained static. It 
seems the issue is clear. We must square thinking with reality. 
And that is a two-fold task. 

In the fertile thought-field of the minds of men and women 
of our generation grow rampant noxious weeds—the quack grass 
of selfish nationalism, the thistles of jealousy and hate. We are 
called to the task of weed-pulling. And weed-pulling though a 
back-breaking task is not a hopeless one. 

The second part of our task is even more inviting. The gen- 
erations follow one another in bewildering succession. Already 
another generation is in the offing about to cross the threshold. 
And the mind-life of this growing generation presents to our 
view virgin acres. 

Here we are called to the task of sowing, not the outworn 
concepts of national safety, tares that ripen swiftly into war, 
but the seeds of the sturdy, slow-ripening tree of peace and in- 
ternational understanding. 

A king of France was one day passing through Catalonia 
when he met an old man diligently planting date kernels. 

“Why dost thou plant seeds of so tardy a growth?” he asked, 
‘seeing they will not ripen until a hundred years be past?” 


‘ 


(Continued on page 112) 
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RULES FOR CONVENTION CONTESTS 


By NATIONAL PRESIDENT GEORGE R. R. PFLAUM 











It is the opinion of our National President that the rules for the Na- 
tional Convention Contests should be published in our first issue of 
the college year, in order that the various chapters may have some- 
thing to direct their energies toward thruout the entire forensic 
season. 





Wi ee 


ORATORY 


1. Contestants. Each Pi Kappa Delta Chapter may enter an orator in 
each contest, who shall be a bona fide undergraduate student of the college 
which he or she represents. 

2. Entrance Fee. Each chapter shall pay an entrance fee of one dollar 
for each orator entered. 

3. Orations. Orations shall not exceed 1500 words in length, and shall 
not contain more than 150 words of quotations. All quotations shall defi- 
nitely appear as such in the delivery. Each contestant shall send a type- 
written copy of his oration to the National Secretary together with an en- 
trance fee of one dollar, not later than March 1, 1932. 

4. Preliminary Contests. Preliminary contests shall be held simulta- 
neously, the number of such contests being determined by the number of 
contestants entered, it being provided that not more than nine speakers 
shall appear on one program. The National Council shall determine the 
arrangement of schools in the preliminary contests. 

5. Final Contests. The number of speakers appearing in the final con- 
tests shall be determined by the National Council and shail be announced 
in accordance with the number of preliminary contests held. 

6. Time of Contests. The time for holding each contest shall be deter- 
mined by the National Council and shall be announced in the printed pro- 
gram of the convention. 

7. Judges. Each contest shall be decided by three or more disinter- 
ested judges to be chosen by the National Council. 

8. Method of Judging. In giving ratings to the speakers each judge 
shall mark the speaker who, in his opinion, is the best with a grade of 95 
and the poorest with a grade of 70, scaling the others between these limits. 
No judge shall tie two speakers for any place. Any orator ranked first by 
a majority of the judges shall be awarded first place. If no orator is thus 
ranked first, all the rankings of each orator shall be totaled and the orator 
having the lowest sum of ranks shall be awarded first and the orator having 
the next lowest sum of ranks shall be awarded second and the orator having 
the next lowest ranks shall be awarded third, etc. In the case of a tie in 
ranking, the higher place in the contest shall be awarded to the speaker hav: 
ing the greater total percentage score. 

9. Prize. Medals shall be awarded to the winners of first, second and 
third places in the final contest. The college represented by the winner of 
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first place shall be awarded a silver trophy cup. 
All arrangements for the contests not covered by the above rules shall 
be in the hands of the National Council. 


EXTEMPORANEOUS SPEAKING 

These rules shall govern both the Men’s Extempore Speaking Contest 
and the Women’s Extempore Speaking Contest. 

1. Contestants. Each Pi Kappa Delta chapter may enter a contestant 
in each contest, who shall be a bona fide undergraduate student of the col- 
lege he or she represents. 

2. Entrance fee. Each chapter shall pay an entrance fee of one dollar 
for each contestant entered. Notice of intention to enter the contests, to- 
gether with the fees, shall be sent to the National Secretary not later than 
March 12, 1932. 

3. Subjects. At least two months before the Convention the National 
Council shall announce a general subject for each contest. 

4. Sub-Topics. A disinterested party chosen by the National Council 
shall divide each general subject into ten sub-topics. These sub-topics shall 
be kept sealed until the time for the contests. One hour before the begin- 
ning of each contest, the contestants shall by lot select the sub-topics. Each 
speaker shall confine his discussion to the sub-topic chosen. 

5. Preliminary Contests. Preliminary contests shall be held simulta- 
neously, the number of such contests being determined by the number of 
contestants entered, it being provided that not more than eight speakers 
shall appear on one program. The National Council shall determine the ar- 
rangement of the schools in the preliminary contests. No contestant shall 
be permitted to hear the other speakers in any preliminary contest. 

6. Final Contests. The number of speakers in the final contests shall 
be determined by the National Council in accordance with the number of 
preliminary contests held. No contestant shall be permitted to speak in the 
final contest upon the same topics upon which he spoke in the preliminary 
contest. 

7. Time of Contests. The time for holding each contest shall be de- 
termined by the National Council and shall be announced in the printed 
program of the convention. 

8. Length of Speeches. Speeches shall not be less than eight minutes 
in length nor more than ten minutes in length. Each speaker shall be given 
a warning by the time-keeper at the expiration of eight minutes. 

9. Notes and Quoted Matter. No speaker shall be permitted to take 
upon the platform more than one hundred words of notes. No speaker shall 
use more than two hundred words of quoted matter. Quotations may be 
either read or memorized. 

10. Judges. Each contest shall be decided by three or more disinter- 
ested judges chosen by the National Council and in accordance with the 
rules for judging prescribed for the oratorical contests. 

11. Prizes. Prizes simiiar to the ones given in the oratorical contests 
shall be awarded to the winners of the first three places in each extempore 
contest and to the schools from which the winners of first place come. 
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As a part of the final extempore speaking contest, each speaker, as the 
contest proceeds, shall prepare a question to ask of each opponent speaker 
on the topic discussed by that opponent speaker. In turn, each speaker 
shall answer a question on his or her topic asked by some opponent. Each 
speaker shall ask and answer but one question. A member of the National 
Council shall, before the time of the contest, determine the order of asking 
questions and giving answers. This order is to be kept secret from the con- 
testants. Each speaker shall be limited to three minutes in which to answer 
the question. 

All arrangements for the contests not covered by the above rules shall 
be in the hands of the National Council. 


DEBATE 

These rules shall govern both the Men’s Debating Tournament and the 
Women’s Debating Tournament. 

1. Contestants. Each Pi Kappa Delta chapter may enter one team in 
each contest. The members of these teams shall be bona fide undergrad- 
uate students of the colleges they represent. 

2. Entrance Fee. Each chapter shall pay an entrance fee of one dollar 
for each team entered. Notice of intention to enter the contest, together 
with the fee, shall be sent to the National Secretary not later than March 
12, 1932. 

3. Question. The official Pi Kappa Delta question shall be used in all 
debates. 

4. Speeches. Each debater shall have two speeches, one of ten min- 
utes and one of five minutes. The affirmative shall speak first in the first 
speeches and the negative first in the second speeches. 

5. Elimination. All teams will take part in the first five rounds of de- 
bate. After the fifth round all teams having two or more defeats will be 
eliminated. No results will be announced until time for the sixth round. 
The arrangement of the debates in all of the contests shall be in charge of 
the National Council. 

6. Sides. Each team must debate on both sides of the question. After 
the first series the National Council shall attempt, as far as possible, to 
schedule each team in each succeeding debate for the side of the question 
opposite to the one it last debated. 

7. Personnel. The personnel of a team may be changed at will between 
rounds of the debate tournament. 

8. Judges. Each debate shall be judged by a competent judge or judg- 
es selected by the National Council. 

9. Scouting. The tournament will be open. Debaters are not prohibit- 
ed from attending other debates during the tournament. 

10. Prizes. Prizes similar to the ones given in the Oratorical Contest 
will be awarded to the members of the winning teams of the first three pla- 
ces in each debating tournament and to the schools represented by the win- 
ners of the first place in each debating tournament. 

All arrangements for the tournaments not governed by the above rules 
shall be in the hands of the National Council. 
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BEVERIDGE THE DEBATER 


HEROLD TRUSLOW ROSS 





Associate Professor of Speech, DePauw University 
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ESOLVED: That Religion Has Done More for the Ad- 
vancement of Civilization than Unbelief.” Upon this 
weighty question the representatives of the Platonian 

and Philological societies of “Old Indiana Asbury” were vying 
in their annual debate. The final speaker for the negative arose, 
walked forward confidently, and began his argument. 

David Graham Phillips has described him: “A _ strong, 
straight figure, short rather than tall, dressed in a baggy old 
suit that somehow deceived you into thinking that it was all 
right; a pallid, keen, alert face, with a powerful jaw and grey- 
blue eyes that suggested a runner in sight of the goal; longish 
fair hair, a perfect mop of it. The voice was curiously clear and 
penetrating—almost painfully penetrating, then. It was a voice 
that had had to make itself heard above the clamors of torrents 
and bawling men; it was a voice of command.” 

Another classmate has left an equally vivid impression of 
the speaker: “There he stands, closing a debate. Earnest, res- 
olute, confident, yet alert, his whole soul thrown into his speech. 
Others might be languid in public speech; not Beveridge. Others 
might trifle; Beveridge never. He ‘struck twelve’ every time. 
Clear, closely wrought, and cumulative, his argument never fail- 
ed to make a profound impression; while as he approached his 
climax and his voice rose in staccato, vigorous, ringing tones, ac- 
companied by flashing eye and animated action, the audience 
was more than carried completely before him.’ 

Perhaps before the young man concludes his speech there 
will be time for the comment of one of his opponents upon this 
occasion, William E. Mitchell: “I have been on a debating team 
many times when Beveridge was on the other side. He was al- 
ways prepared, treated the subject like an expert, and his confi 
dence that he understood the subject, gave him confidence in his 
debating. . . .I remember how Beveridge used to, when called 
upon to speak, get to his feet, walk perfectly straight, manifest- 


1. David Graham Phillips, quoted in “Beveridge the Unsquelchable,” Current 
Literature 41, (November, 1906) 510-13. 

2. Wilbur Fletcher Sheridan, “A Senator at Thirty-six”, Epworth Herald, Feb- 
ruary, 1900. 
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ing power before he said a word. He won his audience largely 
by his appearance. . . .He was always at his best. . . .He was 
always fair, stated his propositions fairly and stated the propo- 
sition of his opponent fairly and perhaps better than his oppo- 
nent could state it himself. . . .He seemed to expect to win, act- 
ed like he was going to win, and he did win!’”* 

It is needless to say that on this occasion Beveridge and his 
colleagues from Plato won the decision, and there were many 
similar triumphs during the four years in which “Bev” attended 
college. He was never happier than when he was in the midst 
of the activities of his society, competing, under the eyes of a 
great plaster Plato, for honors in public address. To insure 
success, he labored assiduously to attain a thorough mastery of 
the arts of presentation, often rising before daybreak to practice 
in the woods at the edge of town. Hours were spent at the piano 
perfecting his tones. Gestures were developed before the long 
pierglass in his fraternity hall. Nor did he neglect the acquisi- 
tion of subject matter. “He worked on debates and orations con 
tinually” wrote a classmate,‘ and another remarked that “You 
could always find ‘Bev’ in the library. He was always following 
some line of reading. Sometimes he even inveigled some of his 
admirers into reading and abstracting material for him.’” 

During the spring of 1885, in Beveridge’s senior year, the 
members of Plato realized that they were soon to lose one of their 
greatest debaters. “For about two months, after devotions and 
the minutes were read, some boy would get up and say, ‘I move 
that the regular program be suspended and that we take up ir- 
regular debate!’ Now that in most instances meant a joint dis- 
cussion between Albert J. Beveridge and Charles Henry Mc- 
Anny.’’® 

McAnny was a brilliant theolog and a fiery speaker who en- 
joyed nothing more than arguing with his friend Beveridge. At 
times their debate was on a high level and Beveridge would “ad- 
dress the chair with as much dignity and power as he would have 
manifested had he been addressing the President of the United 
States Senate.’ At other times, as might have been expected, 
they spent equal vigor on such propositions as Resolved: That 

(Continued on page 93) 


3. William E. Mitchell, a classmate of Beveridge and now a prominent Iowa 
lawyer, in a letter to the writer, Nov. 28, 1930. 
4. Mitchell, loc. cit. 


Mr. John Clark interviewed, August, 1930. 


6. Dr. Hillary A. Gobin, in ‘Addresses in Honor of Albert J. Beveridge,’ Febru- 
ary 5, 1917, p. 8. 
7. Mitchell, loc. cit. 
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FORENSICS AND THE OMNIBUS COLLEGE 


BY DR. J. THOMPSON BAKER 
Southwestern College 
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there is for a Public Speaking Professor in the Omnibus 

College and its tours, or what advantages come to such a 
teacher from this Omnibus College. Perhaps first I should tell 
what the Omnibus College is. I can best do this by telling of my 
experience last summer. On July 16th 100 of us, all college 
trained people and almost all teachers, joined the western tour 
of the Omnibus College. It is rightly called “America’s College 
on Wheels.” Our caravan consisted of two big 36-passenger bus- 
ses, three seven-passenger Packards, a cafeteria and a baggage 
bus. This caravan leaving Kansas made a more-than-8,000-miles 
trip of over seven weeks; its route tra- 
versed all but two of the western states 
and also Mexico and Canada. Carrying 
our own baggage and cafeteria, we 
camped wherever we stopped, and had 
our meals regularly in camp. 

There were a number of teachers of 
speech on the tour, and I am sure I but 
voice their sentiments when I say that I have never spent a seven 
weeks from which I secured as much value for my chosen field 
of work; nor have I ever in such a length of time found more op- 
portunity for the practical use of forensics. 

When we arrived at a camp site and found 3,500 people 
awaiting us, with speeches by the mayor, secretary of chamber 
of commerce and congressman of that district, I assure you there 
was something for the public speech man to do; when we found 
one city welcoming us thru its Kansas club, 200 strong, the Kan- 
sas public speech man had to be on the job in replying to that 
welcome. When a chamber of commerce came twenty miles and 
met us on the way in a historic spot in the Rockies and served 
a wonderful dinner, while one of their representatives spoke elo- 
quently for half an hour on historical data of that place, the pub- 
lic speech man simply had to make a good short speech in appre- 
ciation; and when a church of 1200 in a city near our camp ask- 
ed for a speech on the Omnibus College and a sermon at the 


© ti EDITOR of Forensic has asked me to tell what place 
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The Western Group of the Omnibus College and Dr. J. Thompson Baker, 
the Leader 

morning hour, it was the professor of Pubile Speaking who had 

to thus speak twice before he got any dinner! Yes, there was 

abundant opportunity for speech practice. 

But what he got worth while was far greater than what 
the speech professor gave. Seven weeks with those 100 teachers, 
traveling, seeing, learning, and exchanging ideas was worth 
much. When we visited Mexico and Canada and naturally com- 
pared things with our own country, there was almost unlimited 
debate—on the prohibition question, for example. When an 
irate ranchman refused us passage thru 
his ranch, tho routed there on detour 
by the highway commission, it took 
much of good persuasion and argumen- 
tation to secure a way out. When our 
bus stuck for an hour with another bus 
on a bridge a mile long, but too narrow 
; for two big busses to pass, it took much 
argument and other “forensics” to extricate us. But, as you 
have already guessed, the greatest value from the Omnibus Col- 
lege is the material gathered for future use both in teaching and 
in public speaking. The wealth of material can not be even enum- 
erated, but just a few places visited will suggest much: Carlsbad 
cavern, which has been explored thirty miles; Grand Canyon; 
Cliff Dwellers; Old Missions of New Mexico, Arizona and Cali- 
fornia; Mexico and Canada; Yosemite Valley and the big trees; 
climbing Mt. Ranier and sliding down the glacier on “tin bottom- 
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ed pants”; crater lake; Hollywood, and an hour on Mary Pick- 
ford and Doug. Fairbank’s estate; half a day as guests of Micky 
Mouse corporation; Chinatown and Chinese theatre; Yellowstone 
park; Catalina; guests of Aimee McPherson and the Angelus 
temple; The Dalles and Columbia river highway; salmon fishing 
and canning; Pacific battle ship fleet. Scores of other similar 
attractions were ours to enjoy and profit by. Any teacher of 
speech must realize what a lore of ma- 
terial for illustration and for description 
is here found. History, romance, liter- 
ature and sociology are here in abund- 
ance, and in usable form of greatest 
value. Personally, I feel I have just ta- 
ken my greatest course in post gradu- 
ate study. “See America First” has a 
new and bigger meaning for me. This Omnibus College grew 
from a small beginning made nine years ago when Dr. Wm. A. 
Goldsmith made the first tour in an old Ford car to Maine on a 
biology expedition, during a vacation. Only nine years, yet on 
first tour east this year, over 520 went; on second tour over 200. 
And on our “pioneer” trip west this year, 100—more than 800 
altogether this year. 





% 


BEVERIDGE THE DEBATER 


(Continued from Page 90) 


the Rooster Crows in the Morning from Observation and not 
from Instinct.’ It is not recorded who won this grave, biological 
discussion. 

Thus in the heat of actual debate, whether the subjects 
were serious or trivial, Albert J. Beveridge prepared for his sub- 
sequent career in the United States Senate. With the same tech- 
nique and the same youthful vigor, he engaged in his memorable 
debate with Senator Hoar on the policy of the United States to- 
ward the Philippines, with Senators Quay and Foraker over the 
admission of Oklahoma, Arizona and New Mexico to the Union, 
and with the Aldrich Republicans over the features of the Paine- 
Aldrich tariff. In the national forum he fulfilled in brilliant 
fashion the expectations of his loyal classmates who gloried in 
his eloquence at Old DePauw.® 


8. Gobin, loc. cit. : 
9. The name of Indiana Asbury University was changed to DePauw University 
while Beveridge was in school there. 
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Okla. College for 
Women 


. So. Dakota State 
. Sioux Falls 

33. 
34. 
35. 
36. 


Maryville 

Texas Christian 
West. Va. Weslevan 
Commerce T. 


. Ripon 
38. 
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40. 
41. 
42, 


43. 


Carroll 
Upper Iowa 


Buena Vista 
Dubuque 
Olivet 


Michigan State 


Aberdeen 

Baylor College 
Henderson T’chrs. 
Linfield 


30! POINTS 


Newberry 
Aberdeen 
Yankton 
Madison 
Huron 
Trinity 


Augustana 

Texas Christian 
East Texas T. 
West Va. Wesleyan 
Henderson T’chrs. 
Jamestown 
California Tech. 


Puget Sound 
North Texas T’chrs 
Jamestown 
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FIRST PLACE, CAPITALISM, 50 POINTS 
First Choice of: 
. Redlands 16. Detroit 

2. College of Pacific 17. Hamline 

3. Idaho 18. St. Thomas 

4. Monmouth 19. Central (Mo.) 

5. Shurtleff 20. Gustavus Adolphus 

6. Iowa Wesleyan 21. Park 

7. Western Union 22. Intermountain 

8. Morningside Union 

9. Penn 23. Nebraska Wesleyan 

10. Kansas State 24. Baldwin-Wallace 

11. Southwestern (Ks.) 25. Hiram 

12. Hays 26. Otterbein 

13. Bethany 27. Akron 

14. Kalamazoo 28. Bowling Green 

15. Ypsilanti 29. Oklahoma City 
Second Choice of: 

1. Ouachita 6. Ottawa 

2. Colo. Teachers 7. Kansas Wesleyan 

3. Colorado Aggies 8. Baker 

4. Forensic 9. Marietta 

5. Drake 10. Southwestern (La.) 

SECOND PLACE, RECOGNITION OF RUSSIA, 

First Choice of: 

1. Conn. Aggies 8. Emporia T. 

2. Colo. Teachers 9. Montana State 

3. Forensic 10. Culver-Stockton 

4. Parsons 11. Doane 

5. Ottawa 12. No. Carolina State 

6. Pittsburg T. 13. Marietta 

7. Kansas Wesleyan 14. Ada T. 
Second Choice of: 

1. Dubuque 8. Nebr. Wesleyan 

2. Iowa Wesleyan 9. Detroit 

3. Western Union 10. Akron 

4. Morningside 11. Bowling Green 

5. Washburn 12. Okla. Col for Wom. 

6. Sterling 13. Hiram 

7. Hays 14. Otterbein 

THIRD PLACE, CANCELLATION OF WAR DEBTS, 25! POINTS 

First Choice of: 

1. Colo. Aggies 5. Southwestern (La.) 

2. Washburn 6. Dakota Wesleyan 

3. Sterling 7. Augustana 

4. Baker 8. Baylor College 


12. 


Henderson T’chrs 
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Second Choice of: 
1. Redlands 10. Southwestern (Ks.) 19. Doane 
2. Conn. Aggies 11. Bethany 20. Ada T. 
3. Buena Vista 12. Intermountain Un. 21. Ypsilanti 
4. Upper Iowa 13. Olivet 22. Huron 
5. Parsons 14. Central Mo. 23. Baylor Univ. 
6. Penn 15. Gustavus Adolphus 24. Ripon 
7. Monmouth 16. No. Carolina State 25. Carroll 
8. Shurtleff 17. Hamline 26. Yankton 
9. Idaho 18. Culver-Stockton 27. Michigan State 


A few votes were cast for other questions but no more than three for 
any one of them. 

The official wording of the Capitalism question will be arranged by the 
National Council. It will be sent to the local chapters from the secretary’s 
office as soon as possible. 

The proposal for separate questions for men and women was voted 
down by a count of 49 to 24. 

G. W. FINLEY, National Secretary. 
—_—_—_—_—_—__ g—____—__- 


WINNERS IN MEN’S DEBATE 





Back Row, Left to Right—Allan Zacen, Paul Allen 
Front Row—Douglas Roe, Prof. Herbert Moule, Otis L. Priddy 


These representatives from Wheaton College, of the “baby” chapter of 
the Illinois Province, won first place in men’s debate in the province tourna- 
ment held at Oshkosh. Earlier in the year, Wheaton won the men’s debate 
of the Illinois League. 
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Using the wrong argument 
College Student (being arrested) : “But I shay, offisher, I’m 
a shtudent!” 
Officer: “Ignorance is no excuse!” 


se *# @ 8 


KEEP YOUR EVE ON THE BALL 
So the would-be golfer is advised. That advice is equally good for the 
would-be public speaker. “Keep your eye on the ball.” 


*es &¢ * & 


$300 for Walking Backward 
There is a man who boasts that he has trav- 


eled more miles backwards than any other man in the world. He leads 
show cattle into the ring at national and international livestock exhibits. As 
he exhibits his contestants, he walks backwards. He is “keeping his eye 
on the goal.” He is interested in the animal that he is leading, not in the 
audience or in himself. He is not on exhibition. 

He has led over $100,000,000.00 worth of cattle into exhibit rings and 
he gets $300 or more a lead. 

He keeps his eye on the goal. 


eee #8 


DEMOSTHENES, TWO TRAVELERS AND AN ASS 


While Demosthenes was speaking to an assemblage of his countrymen 
he observed that many were inattentive. To gain their attention he intro- 
duced the following story: 

“Once upon a time there was a traveler who, becoming weary in carry- 
ing his burdens over a mountain, bought an ass from another who traveled 
that way. As he went on his way he became hot from the rays of the 
burning sun, and lay down under the shadow of the ass to rest and cool. 
Soon the other traveler, the original owner of the ass, came along and asked 
that he be permitted to come into the shade, to which the new owner ob- 
jected, saying that the object that produced the shadow was his and that 
the shadow must also be his. 

At this point Demostheres hurriedly left the platform. His audience, 
now fully awake, called to him to return. He did so, only long enough to 
say, “Oh, men of Athens, when | tell you something important for the life 
of your country, you sleep, but when I tell you a mere story, you awaken at 
once.” 

Moral—? Well, if we must attach a moral we might, if necessary, 
stretch a point and say that Demosthenes kept his forensic eye on the 
goal of audience attention. 
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COACHING DEBATE TEAMS 


PROFESSOR CHARLES A. MARSH, 


University of California at Los Angeles 
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N any enterprise the end to be attained usually influences 
the means used to accomplish that end. In a discussion 
of methods of coaching debate teams, it may be in order 

to inquire: What is the purpose of this institution of inter-scho- 
lastic and inter-collegiate debating which is so extensively prac- 
ticed in high schools and colleges today Why do we engage in 
these debates? What are we seeking to accomplish? 


One of three purposes may be our primary goal. First, we 
may be debating to win a decision over an opposing team. If 
we hold this view, debating is then primarily a contest—a game. 
The end is to win; honestly, if we can; but win. Debating then 
becomes largely a struggle between coaches. Undoubtedly this 
is the dominating purpose in some of the debating at the present 
time. Attention is concentrated upon a very small group of 
students who are given intensive training, or who are expected 
to memorize and eloquently recite speeches which have been pre- 
pared for them by their coach. Recently, the present speaker 
quizzed a group of debaters concerning the methods of prepara- 
tion used in their high school debates. Some confessed that 
their whole participation in preparation was to commit to mem- 
ory a speech which had been written for them. - Others admit- 
ted that the coach analyzed the question and determined the is- 
sues and the case. In some instances, students prepared speech- 
es, which were later carefully revised and rewritten by the 
coach. 


As one high school coach has expressed it: “Many coaches 
write speeches, prepare briefs, help read, and do about every- 
thing except deliver the speech.”* Many high schools patronize 
publishers who specialize in ready-made debates. A letter re- 
cently received from one of these publishers began with this 
question: ‘Would you let $4.75 stand between you and a success- 
ful debating season?” The letter went on to say that for the 
small sum of $4.75 you could secure bibliography, briefs, speech- 
es, strategy, and rebuttal notes on any one of many debate ques- 
tions. 

*Raymond H. Barnard, in Quarterly Journal of Speech, April, 1928, p. 270. 
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Unfortunately these questionable practices are not limited 
to high school debating. The letter just referred to stated that 
fifty per cent of the colleges in the middle-west use material pub- 
lished by this company. Undoubtedly this is too strong a state- 
ment, but the fact remains that several of these firms continue 
to do business year after year. They must have some customers. 

Instances are known to the speaker where college and uni- 
versity debate coaches have been guilty of all the sins we have 
already mentioned. We know of an instance where a university 
debate coach even selected the jokes which his debaters used in 
a contest with an Oxford team. 


A second purpose which some hold to be the primary ob- 
jective of debating is to establish the truth of the proposition. 
We would not be misunderstood at this point. We insist that 
debaters should always be in pursuit of the truth. They should 
always seek the facts. We would contend with Socrates that 
“The first rule of good speaking is that the mind of the speaker 
should know the truth of what he is going to say. * * There 
never is nor ever will bea real art of speaking which is uncon- 
nected with the truth.” We would not tolerate the use of erron- 
eous or distorted evidence. We would deplore unethical practic- 
es of whatever nature. Debaters and coaches who hold that a 
purely disinterested search for truth is the end of debating will 
not resort to the practices which are so often present when the 
end is to win the decisions. 

But is it not rather presumptuous to suppose that the imma- 
ture minds of students scarcely out of their teens can “estab- 
lish the truth” of the type of propositions generally used in de- 
bates? What is “the truth” of the proposition, “Resolved, that 
the nations should adopt a policy of free trade,” which is being 
debated by many colleges this season? On which side of this 
question is the truth? Is it possible that two college debate 
teams in ninety minutes of time, can finally settle this question 
which has challenged the thinking of statesmen for many gener- 
ations? Does a decision in debate mean that the winning team 
is right and the losing team is wrong? We believe that is not 
the primary purpose of a debate, to convince the audience of the 
right and wrong of a proposition. Contest debating is not held 
for the purpose of establishing the truth of the proposition. 


What, then, may be said to be the purpose of debating con- 
tests? If we are not debating primarily to win, and if it is im- 
possible to establish the truth of the questions discussed, why 
debate? 
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We believe there is a third purpose which fully justifies all 
the time and effort expended on these contests. We believe that 
debating contests are primarily for the development of the stu- 
dents participating. We think they afford excellent opportunity 
for the study and practice of effective methods of speech-mak- 
ing. We contend that nothing should be done, either in prepar- 
ation for a debate or while on the platform, which does not re- 
dound to the lasting advantage of the student. Debaters prop- 
erly coached should receive valuable training in methods of re- 
search, in analytical processes, in logical thinking, in organiza- 
tion of material, in skill to detect and to refute fallacious argu- 
ment. To accomplish this, the students, not the coach, must 
prepare the debates. When debaters stand upon the platform 
they must present the results of their own work, not a speech 
prepared largely by the coach, or bought ready-made from some 
“bootlegger.” 

How, then, may we coach debate teams that these ends may 
be fully accomplished? In answering that question, I have been 
requested to explain the methods of coaching which I have been 
using for the past several years. To do this, I must be some- 
what personal. 

At the University of California at Los Angeles, we use 
what we call the “open squad system,” rather than the usual 
“tryout.” The first point of difference is that teams are select- 
ed after the students are thoroughly prepared on the question 
instead of being chosen early in the season and prepared after- 
wards. When we are ready to begin work upon a debate proposi- 
tion, an announcement is made, calling all men who are interest- 
ed, to meet at a designated hour. Usually from forty to fifty men 
respond. At this first meeting the method of coaching is explain- 
ed for the benefit of the new men and an hour selected for the 
weekly meeting of the squad. 

From four to six weeks (depending on the length of time 
before the first debate) is now spent in a general study of the 
question. Each man usually works independently. He is ex- 
pected to do original research and to bring to the weekly meet- 
ings of the squad the results of his investigations. At the squad 
meeting the men engage in a free discussion of the subject, 
seeking first to understand fully every term included in the prop- 
osition and to determine the issues inherent in the question. The 
coach simply acts as chairman and endeavors to prevent more 
than one man from talking at a time. He also tries to give each 
man equal opportunity to participate. This is not always easy, 
for frequently the session becomes very lively with the eager- 
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ness of the men to enter the discussion. In an endeavor to se- 
cure a thorough analysis of the subject, the coach asks questions 
directing the line of discussion, but he refrains from interject- 
ing his own opinions on controversial matters. He is seeking to 
have the debaters make a thorough analysis of the proposition 
unbiased by any opinions which he may hold on the question. 
Frequently at the close of a session, the coach proposes questions 
which the members of the squad are to be prepared to answer 
at the next meeting. 

Since the coach is not preparing to debate the question him- 
self, he does not read the special material upon the subject. His 
knowledge of the subject, except such general background as he 
may have had before the proposition was selected, comes from 
hearing the men discuss the question. It may be contended 
that, if the coach is not himself thoroughly informed upon the 
subject, he is not in a position to correct factual errors which 
the men may make. The members of the squad can be trusted 
to take care of such matters. If a member is making a mis-state- 
ment, some other member of the squad will quickly take him to 
task. It is better that the coach shall not know so much about 
the question that he will be tempted to influence the debaters to 
accept his views. The present speaker is happy to be able to say 
that, in over thirty years of experience in coaching debate teams, 
he has never in a single instance determined the issues for a de- 
bate or outlined a case or a speech. He does, however, criticize 
the work produced by the men, but never to any extent of inter- 
jecting his own ideas to replace those of the student. 


After this period of general study, during which the men 
have participated freely in discussion, the members of the squad 
make five-minute speeches, in which each man is limited to the 
development of a single point. Here the interest becomes so 
keen that men frequently throw away the point they had intend- 
ed to discuss and use their time in refuting arguments present- 
ed by previous speakers. Thus the men get valuable training 
and experience in rebuttal work. 

Next, the men are divided into teams of two men each for 
a series of practice debates. Following each debate, the work of 
the men participating is fully and freely discussed by the squad. 
It is, of course, necessary to hold extra meetings of the squad 
to hear all these debates. These rounds of debate continue, with 
a change in the personnel of teams, as long as time permits. 

About a week before the date of each intercollegiate debate, 
the coach selects from the squad the team for that particular 
debate. Teams are chosen for a single debate, never for the 
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season. A team may debate more than once. A man may be a 
member of two or more teams with a different colleague each 
time. The aim is to use the largest possible number of men, 
rather than limiting participation to a few stars. 

As soon as a team is chosen, the two men decide upon the 
“case” they will present and then come in and talk it over with 
the coach. It should be understood at this point that the squad 
does not work out an affirmative or a negative “case” which all 
debaters must use. It will, of course, sometimes happen that a 
certain “case” will seem to a majority of the squad to be the 
strongest possible presentation of the question. But the will of 
the majority is never forced upon the minority. No debater is 
ever required to present any particular line of argument. At 
every stage of the work, the men are given the freest opportun- 
ity for individual expression. 

Under this method of coaching, the men are prepared on all 
phases of the question, and they are able on short notice to speak 
either first or second on a team. The men are usually prepared 
on both sides of the question, but no man is ever required to 
speak on a side of the proposition against his convictions, if he 
has convictions on the subject. 

The debaters use the extemporaneous method of speaking. 
Arguments are usually reduced to writing, but speeches are not 
committed to memory. The men are not coached in delivery. 
The regular class work in public speaking is depended upon to 
develop effectiveness in presentation. 

May we say in conclusion that we firmly believe in decision 
debates. The contest feature impels the men to do their best 
work, but we do not make winning the objective. We know that 
a victory cannot add to, or a defeat subtract from, the real bene- 
fit which the speakers have received in debating a subject. Con- 
testants should be taught to realize that they usually derive 
more benefit from defeats than from victories. I frequently 
say to students that, in thirty years of direct contact with pub- 
lic speaking contests, I have not observed one instance where a 
contestant was really injured by defeat, but I have known of 
numerous cases where students have been positively harmed by 
too much success. Many college debate coaches will testify that 
their most serious problems are often afforded by students who 
have won too many honors in high school. While preparing for 
contest debates the decision should always be a secondary con- 
sideration. The methods of preparation and of coaching should 
always be such as will secure for each student the utmost in per- 
sonal development. 


| 
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Deciding the Final Debate in the National 
Tournament 


PROF. E. R. NICHOLS, University of Redlands 


We should like to see the final debate and semi-final debates 
in the National Tournament at Tulsa decided in the following 
manner: (1) A critic judge to give his decision orally before the 
convention; (2) Three judges or five (as desired) whose com- 
bined vote (unanimous, two to one or three to two, or four to 
one) is to be regarded as one vote equal to the critic judge’s vote. 
And (3) a vote of the audience (majority rule) to be counted as 
one vote. This will make the final decision three to nothing, or 
two to one. 


The above plan has the advantage of letting everybody in 
on the decision who attends the debate, and as the audience is 
composed almost entirely of debaters and their coaches, it is not 
open to the usual attack made on audience decisions. Moreover, 
the decision of the critic and of the board of judges overbalances 
the audience two to one so the audience can not rule if it opposes 
both of the types of expert judges. If the board gives a divided 
opinion and the critic judge and audience side together with a 
minority of the board there is a correction of any bias that might 
be responsible for the board’s split decision. If the critic is in 
the minority and the board and the audience are against him 
there is again a correction of a view of the debate or debating 
that does not suit the largest number of the hearers. 


It would be interesting to see how such a combination of 
decisions works out in a debate crowd. It certainly would be 
fair, and could easily be applied also to the semi-finals debates. 
We believe that fairer decisions or more accurate decisions, to 
be precise, would result from the use of this system. What do 
you say—suppose we try it? 
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Give Us More Time 


We have another suggestion to make to the committee in 
charge of the debate tournament, and that is that the time of 
constructive speeches be extended to 
twelve minutes and that the two closing 
rebuttal speeches be seven minutes in 
length. 

This change would add a total of 
twelve minutes to the time used for a 
tournament debate, making 72 minutes 
all told. We do not believe that this is 
an excessive amount of time for tournament rounds. We cer- 
tainly wasted enough time between rounds at Wichita going back 
and forth to make up for it. We hope that this will not be nec- 
essary at Tulsa. We need more compactness than we had at 
Wichita. 

There are some distinct advantages to adding to the time 
for the debates. Most of us have fifteen, five and seven for our 
ordinary two men team debates. The adjustment to the tourna- 
ment time would not be quite so difficult if only three minutes 
were cut from constructive speeches. We would have better de- 
bates as there would be more time to develop the cases. Our 
printed debates would compare more favorably with other print- 
ed debates and take on a look more of championship caliber than 
the ten minute speeches. Most subjects that we debate require 
more time if they are to be handled adequately. We do not need 
to worry about the audience problem and do not need the time 
cut for the sake of the audience. We 
could have just as many rounds in a 
day as we have now. More time would 
lessen rather than increase the strain 
on the contestants, and that is an item 
in a tournament that is to be considered 
in five rounds or more of trying to say 
all that you ought to say. The shorter 
the time the harder the work and the more you have to worry. 
Going high in a tournament is a “gosh-awful” grind anyway and 
anything that we can do to lessen the strain would be a good 
thing. 
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SEE YOU AT TULSA 
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When our national officers of Pi Kappa Delta chose Tulsa 
for our convention city, they had in mind among other important 
considerations those of geographical location, hotel accommoda- 
tions, and the ability of the local chapter in securing cooperation 
on the part of the city in arranging for the convenience and effi- 
ciency of our tournament program. 


We believe the visiting contestants will be interested also in 
the city itself, quite apart from the above considerations. Youth 
likes action, enthusiasm and confidence in the future. All of 
these traits we shall find in youthful, growing and confident 
Tulsa. Every growing city has its “superlatives,” real or im- 
agined. A while ago we heard some wag say of a mid-west city, 
“She may not be dead, but she is beautiful laid out.” A sort of 
paradox, and quite nonsensical in this connection, but we just 
happened to think of it. Which suggests the further observa- 
tion that Tulsa is not only “beautifully laid out” but is, in addi- 
tion to that fact, very much alive, if we can believe the informa- 
tion provided by their progressive.Chamber of Commerce. For 
please note that: 

Tulsa is— 
the wealthiest city per capita in the world, 
the fastest growing city of her size in the world, 
-the heart of the world’s richest oil producing area, 
—building more skyscrapers than any other city of her size, and 
stands 12th in number of tall buildings among all American cities. 
Tulsa has— 
—185,000 population, having trebled in size the past ten years, 
—a combination of fuel, power and water advantages unmatched by 
any other city in the country, _ 
—probably the finest water supply of any city in America, 
public schools known throughout the nation for their high stand- 
ard of excellence and efficiency, 
—a Municipal Airport handling a larger volume of commercial busi- 
ness than any other airport in America, 
—more fine residences in proportion to population than any other 
city in the world, 
a delightful year-round climate, neither too cold in winter nor teo 
hot in summer, 
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—a rapidly growing university that will soon rank with the finest 
in the country. 
The Tulsa Chamber of Commerce suggests that we “Point 
for the Southwest.” And we know that many members of many 
chapters of Pi Kappa Delta are expecting to— 


SEE YOU AT TULSA! 
g— 


ATTENTION! CHAPTER CORRESPONDENTS 


Each chapter should appoint a chapter correspondent to co- 
operate with the Editor of The Forensic as suggested in the plan 
proposed last year. For your information and direction on this 
matter see the following references: 

January Forensic, 1931—pp. 142-143. 

March Forensic, 1931—pp. 199-200-202-203 and 210. 

Address your communications and campus papers (if you 
must send the entire paper each time. Remember we prefer oth- 
erwise.—See the March Forensic, 1931, especially pp. 199-200) to: 

George McCarty, 
Editor, The Forensic, 
127 Elm Street, 
Iowa City, Iowa. 
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If you are planning to compete in the contests at the next 
National Convention, You will want to study the winning 
speeches of the last three. 





Volumes I, II and III, P. K. D. Debate Annual 


Winning Intercollegiate Debates and Orations, vol- 
umes I, IT and III, are now on sale. Vol. III was published 
during the summer. In it appear the debates, orations, 

| and extempore speeches which won the national contests 
at Wichita. Every chapter of P. K. D. and every library 
in a P. K. D. institution should have a copy. Each chap- 
ter should ask its library to order one or more. Individ- 
uals will want copies. Order now. The price is one dol- 
lar and fifty cents. All orders should be addressed to 
Noble & Noble, 76 Fifth Ave., New York City. 
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AMONG FORENSIC FOLK 


NOTE.—Chapter Correspondents. Send the Editor your most in- 
teresting item each month. 
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Linfield College expects to sponsor a debate tournament in 
December or January. All the nearby colleges and universities 
are to be invited with no limit on the number of teams. The Pi 
Kappa Delta question and others will be used. The awards will 
be given to the teams, not the schools. 

“+t &£ * & 

And by the way, some winner of the gold medal provincial 
award for debate, who already has too many ornamental foren- 
sic pins, may want to do as Minnie Heseman of Linfield College 
has done—convert your pin into a ring. To do so, merely have 
the shank of the pin exchanged for a ring. Any competent jew- 
eler will be glad to accommodate you. 

**e £3 @ 
These two items from the chapter correspondent at Linfield 


places the correspondent as well as the college on our honor roll. 
*es &© * 


On October 23rd Bowling Green State College will debate 
against the Dutch universities debate team on the proposition, 
“Resolved, That this house favors international agreements pro- 
viding for free trade among the nations.” Bowling Green is to 
uphold the negative and will be represented by Miss Marguerite 
Courette and Mr. Leonard R. Linsenmayer. These students were 
members of the teams who won the debate tournament in the 
Province of the Lakes last April. 

se *£ & 

Miss Ruth Leavengood, who holds the B. A. degree from 
Ohio Wesleyan, where she majored in music and speech, is now 
a member of the faculty at Iowa Weselyan, where she will have 
charge of speech and dramatics. 

**e &¢© & & 
Advertisement for Us 

Shurtleff has met with unusual success in oratory the last 
three years. Two years ago Boris Alexander, the student from 
Russia, placed second in the state in oratory and then won the 
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Pi Kappa Delta provincial, interstate contest. Last year Katha- 
rine Cossum placed second in the state contest for women. This 
year Shurtleff has earned honorg equivalent to all these. First, 
Geraldine Doyle won the Illinois state contest and took third in 
the provincial meet. Then, Bob Steen defeated the Wisconsin 
state champions to take second in the provincial contest. By plac- 
ing contestants among the leaders in these big contests year af- 
ter year, Shurtleff is building up a reputation. Because of the 
almost total lack of enthusiasm in the student body about ora- 
tory we fail to appreciate the value we are receiving. Every- 
time a Shurtleff man makes a name for himself and his school, 
he is making our education at that school worth more to us.— 
An editorial in “The Shurtleff Pioneer.” 
*es* @ 8 @ 

Neil Fulton, three-year debater on the Carroll College teams, 
a winner of Special Distinction last season and president of the 
Wisconsin Beta Chapter, will probably be one of the representa- 
tives of that chapter at the National Convention at Tulsa. 

eseese 

Prof. Evan E. Anderson, head of the speech department at 
Gustavus Adolphus and co-editor of the University Oratorical 
Annual, announces that the success of this Year Book of College 
Oratory has made it advisable for this series to be published 
hereafter by Noble and Noble, Educational Publishers, 76 Fifth 
Avenue, New York, who are also the publishers of our Pi Kappa 
Delta “Winning Debates and Orations.”’ 

Mr. Anderson will continue in his editorial capacity on the 
annual which is published each year in September and contains 
the winning orations of national oratorical contests. 

yy 


P. K. D. SCHOOLS WIN IN NATIONAL THEATRE 
TOURNAMENT 


In the Sixth Annual National University Theatre Play Tour- 
nament held April 16-17-18 in Evanston, Illinois, under the spon- 
sorship of the Northwestern University School of Speech and 
Theatre Arts, Nebraska Wesleyan University won first place 
presenting Steele’s “The Giant Stair ;” the College of St. Thomas 
won third presenting McMullen’s “The Flash.” 

Nearly fifty schools made application to be contestants in 
this year’s tournament and the first twelve were selected for ap- 
pearance. In the six years of its existence almost every state 
has been represented and this year’s participants were from 
eight different states. 
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Hamline University, Minnesota Delta, won the tournament 
last year. 

Honorable mention for acting went to five representatives, 
among whom were: John Gran of St. Thomas College, and Mar- 
garet Servine and Madge Buelow of Nebraska Wesleyan Univer- 
sity. 

} ecradssimeceilitaenaness 

IOWA DELTA 

Last season’s forensic schedule of the Iowa Delta chapter 
of Pi Kappa Delta at Morningside College was one of the most 
extensive of its history. High lights of the year’s experience 
were marked by a long tour through five eastern states and the 
provincial convention held at Morningside. 

_ Towa Delta teams participated in 29 debates covering a 
large territory bounded by Denver on the west and Michigan on 
the east. Several of these clashes were held before civic clubs 
and high schools. The annual contest with the University of 
South Dakota was staged before the Sioux City Junior Chamber 
of Commerce. A high point of interest in the season’s schedule 
was a debate with Gustavus-Adolphus, winners of first honors 
in the 1930 national convention. 

The tour was an innovation at Morningside College. Four 
debaters, accompanied by the coach, covered 2500 miles, meet- 
ing schools in Iowa, Illinois, Indiana, Michigan and Ohio. Re- 
sults of the trip justified the additional burden placed upon the 
debating squad by the use of two different propositions and 
numerous new and novel methods of debating. The chapter 
found that such trips stimulated interest in debate and promot- 
ed better relations with colleges ordinarily out of its territory. 

Seven new members have been admitted to the Iowa Delta 
chapter, and most of the old members have won advanced de- 
grees. The active Delta chapter teams were under the direction 
of Prof. John W. Parlette, head of the speech department. 
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WATCH US GROW 
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Last membership—No. 10806, issued to Jack Collings, Gen- 
eral Chapter, (Rollins College.) 
Last Key ordered—No. 8085, Ray A. Cromley, Caltec. 
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FIRST ANNUAL TOURNAMENT OF NATIONAL 
FORENSIC LEAGUE 


PROF. BRUNO E. JACOB, Ripon College 
There is usually a special interest in “‘first’ things. We are glad 
to have the following report on the first national meeting of the 
. L. by National Secretary Jacob. We like his suggestion that 
we of Pi Kappa Delta watch for the later forensic achievement of 
these high school winners. If any P. K. D. chapter school has one 
or more of these students this year let us have a news item on that 


fact.—The Editor. 
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HE first National Speech Tournament for High Schools, 
held May 7-9, at Ripon College, was proclaimed by every- 
one coming in contact with it a most remarkable achieve- 

ment. Attendance far exceeded expectations. One hundred 
thirty-eight contestants and 53 coaches registered from 49 
schools. The geographical distribution was amazing. Seventeen 
states were represented and they ranged from Maine to Oklaho- 
ma, from South Dakota to Alabama. It was really a national 
gathering and the winners were national champions. 

The contest work was of a superior nature as might well 
be expected in competition among state champions. Long before 
the final contest several of the judges from other colleges re- 
marked that the debates were as good as any college debates they 
had heard during the year and one even claimed they were bet- 
ter. In the other speech events the same superior work prevailed. 

The plan of elimination in oratory and like contests describ- 
ed in the March Forensic proved eminently satisfactory. With 
so many superior contestants in competition, it was indeed for- 
tunate that such a plan was provided by the tournament rules. 
Each contestant was permitted to be ranked in the lower half 
of the competing section twice before he was eliminated. The 
psychological effect on the contestants was clearly evident. They 
felt they had a chance. Everything did not depend on one par- 
ticular group of judges. If one judge did rank them down or 
they didn’t do their best in that round, they still had one more 
chance. When twice ranked third or lower among six contest- 
ants, even a state champion had to admit that there were prob- 
ably others better than he. 

The additional rounds did not prolong the tournament. but 
rather gave the orators and extempore speakers activity while 
the longer debate tournament ran its course. 
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The national debate championship was won by Miami, Ok- 
lahoma, represented by Jack Yancey, Clay DeFord, John Wil- 
liams, and Ithamer Tuthill. They defeated Topeka, Kansas, in 
the ninth round. Wanda Perrin, Kathryn Burt, Bert Dumars, 
and Don Wallace comprised the Topeka team. Third place in de- 
bate went to Jean Smith and Wirt McMitchell of Fayette, Mis- 
souri; fourth place to Elbert Redmond and Paul Hergenroeder 
of Ravenna, Ohio. Is there any significance in the circumstance 
that the first two teams had two students for each side of the 
question, while the third and fourth place winners upheld both 
sides of the question throughout the tournament? 

The winners in the other speech events follow. Perhaps 
members of Pi Kappa Delta are not interested in the names of 
place winners in a high school contest. Yet most of these same 
winners will be in college this year or next, many of them Pi 
Kiappa Delta colleges. It should be interesting to preserve this 
list of high school champions and note how provincial tourna- 
ments in 1933 and 1935, and perhaps the national tournament in 
California (?) in 1934 may be affected by the forensic achieve- 
ment of these same champions. 

Oratory—1. Howard Wilson, Granite City, Ill; 2. Donald Verhulst, 
Sheboygan, Wis.; 3. Spencer Johnson, Mayville, Wis.; Kathryn Harney, 
Peoria (Manual), Il. 

Extempore Speaking—1. Edward Manthei, West Bend, Wis.; 2. Wirt 
Mitchell, Fayette, Mo.; 3. Robert Sheran, Minneapolis (Roosevelet) Minn.; 
Martha Odell, Passaic, N. J.; Sam Edlavitch, Ft. Wayne (Central) Indiana; 
Helen Hiett, Pekin, Ill.; Joseph Sudow, Aberdeen, South Dakota. 

Oratorical Declamation—1. Howard Wilson, Granite City, Illinois; 2. 
Audley Wolfe, Clarksburg, West Virginia; 3. Frank Pucci, Kenosha, Wis- 
consin; Eugene Gillaspy, Muskegon Heights, Mich.; Rex Chaney, Sulphur, 
Oklahoma; Sheldon Johnson, Stillwater, Minnesota. 

Dramatic Declamation—1. Kathryn Harney, Peoria (Manual), Illinois; 
2. Harold Stark, Granite City, Illinois; 3. Bsther Zion, Sheboygan, Wis- 
consin; Kathryn Harney, Peoria (Manual), Illinois; Sarah Cocke, Clarks- 
ville, Tenn.; Jeanne Bishop, Elkader, Iowa. 

Humorous Declamation—1. Ramsey Wieland, Virginia, Minnesota; 2. 
Eva Nannie, Peoria (Manual), Illinois; 3. Neva Keir, Youngstown (Chaney), 
Ohio; Eunice Pollock, Manitowoc, Wisconsin; Elizabeth Weems, Dickson, 
Tennessee. 

Following the enthusiastic approval accorded the first na- 
tional speech tournament the executive council of the National 
Forensic League is planning to make it an annual event. The 
1932 tournament will again be held in May, probably a little later 
than this year to permit winners of later state contests to com- 
pete. 
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The place for the 1932 tournament has not been chosen and 
if some Pi Kappa Delta chapter wishes to secure a really fine and 
worth while gathering for its college and community, there is 
a real opportunity. Invitations to hold the tournament will be 
received by the League officers up to December 1. 


Pi Kappa Delta took a prominent part in the tournament. 
The Wisconsin Alpha chapter of course was host to the tourna- 
ment. The chapters at Oshkosh Teachers College and Carroll 
College assisted nobly in supplying judges. Vice-President Tous- 
saint was right-hand man and carried an indispensable service 
in finding, assigning, and drafting judges forthe score of con- 
tests going on every hour. Prof. Mundt of Dakota Theta chapter 
as vice-president of N. F. L. was toastmaster. Editor McCarty 
was the principal speaker at the tournament banquet. 


sinciammemeininicigil 


DATE KERNELS 


(Continued from page 85) 


the fruit of trees planted by my forefathers who thought of 
those to come, and shall I not do likewise for those yet to be?” 


Friends, I invite you to share in the two-fold task. Let us 
be weed-pullers, and above all let us be sowers of date kernels. 
Then with the passing of the years those to come after us having 
squared their thinking with world conditions as they are and 
living in peace and equity with their neighbors may look back to 
us and say, “Blessed be those who planted the date trees, the 
golden fruit of which we are today partaking.” 


WHO IS TO BE YOUR CHAPTER CORRESPONDENT 


Please appoint one whose ambition is to make The Forensic 
a real medium for the exchange of news among Pi Kappa Delta 
schools. 
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PRESIDENT PFLAUM URGES MEMBERSHIP IN 
N. A. T. S. 
Wo aoe x 


TUDENTS as well as teachers of speech, and especially 
Pi Kappa Delta people, ought to avail themselves of the 
privilege of having membership in the National Associa- 
tion of Teachers of Speech. There is no other speech organiza- 
tion that grants such an opportunity of fellowship and associa- 
tion as does the National Association of Teachers of Speech. 
From a professional viewpoint, affiliation with this organization 
has many outstanding advantages. The National Association of 
Teachers of Speech meets annually in convention, and speech in- 
dividuals are privileged to enjoy discussions on some of the most 
recent and outstanding problems of research in the field. Aside 
from membership in the organization, another outstanding value 
is the privilege of subscription to the Quarterly Journal of Speech 
Education. This magazine is available to non-members as well 
as members. The subscription price is small, $2.50 per year. 
Also sustaining memberships are available at $10 a year which 
entitle the holder of such to monographs, bulletins, and research 
publications put out by the association which deal directly with 
speech. This printed matter keeps students and teachers of 
speech aware of the happenings and research activities that are 
done in this field, enabling them to keep up to date and modern 
with the work in speech. 

Pi Kappa Deltans will be privileged to assemble at a Pi 
Kappa Delta dinner at the next national convention of the Na- 
tional Association of Teachers of Speech which will be held in 
Detroit, December 28, 29 and 30. 

All Pi Kappa Deltans, students as well as teachers, interest- 
ed in membership or subscription to the Quarterly Journal, 
should make their applications to Prof. G. Densmore, Department 
of Speech, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Michigan. 

As first vice-president of the National Association of Teach- 
ers of Speech, I have taken the liberty of presenting the above 
information to you. I was not solicited or authorized to do this 
but realizing the contribution and value of the Association, I 
want to highly recommend it to Pi Kappa Delta. 

Very truly yours, 
GEO. R. R. PFLAUM, 
First Vice President of National Association 
of Teachers of Speech. 
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EAST TEXAS TEACHERS CHEER DEBATE TEAMS 


Ripley should have been present at the debate occasion pic- 
tured opposite. This occasion featured a debate between Eastern 
State Teachers College and Washburn College at Commerce, 
Texas, the home city of E. S. T. C. Had Ripley been present he 
could have added another “Believe It or Not” in the following 
statement of fact: “More than a thousand students and faculty 
attended a college debate.” He could have gleaned the further 
information that cheer leaders actually led cheers for the de- 
baters. 


In response to our request for information on this debate, 
Miss Maud Webster, debate coach at E. S. T., explains that it is 
not uncommon to have debate audiences of 200 to 1000. She 
goes on to say, “We make no special effort to attract them,— 
just try to show that the same brand of school spirit which helps 
a ball team will encourage a debate team. The great problem in 
teachers colleges is keeping the same people for two consecutive 
years. All my men debaters will be out teaching next year. This 
means I start from the bottom again.” 

If your college debate audiences show more interest or lar- 
ger attendance than the one pictured here, we would like to have 
your story. 


es 


PI KAPPA DELTA PUBLICITY 


From the Oklahoma Delta Campus 


A copy of the March issue of “The Forensic’, national pub- 
lication of Pi Kappa Delta fraternity, is on file in the journalism 
office. Issued four times a year at Fort Collins, Colorado, the 
publication carries some very interesting accounts of work car- 
ried on by the various chapters. 


Pi Kappa Delta is represented at Northwestern by the Ok- 
lahoma Delta Chapter. It is a national honorary forensic frat- 
ternity, open to men and women who have represented the college 
in debate or oratory. There are sixteen active members in North- 
western now and many members are away engaged in other work. 


Pi Kappa Delta is one of the largest forensic fraternities 
in the world. Its chapter roll contains the names of one hundred 
twenty-nine first-class universities and colleges. Oklahoma has 
five chapters of this organization. The aim of the fraternity is 
the promotion of forensic activities in inter-collegiate relations. 
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REFUTATION IN TEAM DEBATING 


SYLVESTER R. TOUSSAINT 
Professor of Speech, Monmouth College, Monmouth, III. 


Sincitieniinws 


TEAM debate is a formal platform practice in which op- 

posing groups of speakers advance arguments to support 

their stand on a stated resolution. These arguments are 
used in an attempt to bring the listeners to accept the particular 
beliefs which the speakers hold. If there were no opposition this 
would be relatively easy to do. The opposing team, however, 
seeks to win the listener to an opposite belief and advances argu- 
ments to that end. Since these must, in a measure, take issue 
with what their adversaries say, all arguments so called construc- 
tive are to a degree refutation of the opposing stand. 





rome YX 


Direct refutation has for its aim the destroying of the oppo- 
sition arguments and the preventing of the opponents from 
achievement of their goal; namely, the winning over of their 
hearers. Let us suppose that I proposed to board a train in Mon- 
mouth to ride to Burlington, Iowa. You do not want me to reach 
Burlington. There are two ways to prevent me: you could keep 
me from getting on the train and starting the journey, or if I 
did succeed in leaving the station, you might wreck the train 
somewhere between Monmouth and Burlington. Just so may a 
debater be kept from reaching his goal. 


Argument is based on two factors: evidence and reasoning 
to your conclusion from that evidence. As evidence we have all 
sorts of actual occurrences and happenings, statements and opin- 
ions of men, statistics, compiled reports and surveys, evidence of 
real property, etc. They are the instances which lie at the bottom 
of all conclusions and are responsible for our beliefs. We reason 
from these items of evidence to our conclusions; the debater uses 
this evidence to support an assertion which he wants his aud- 
ience to accept as true. To carry out our comparison with the 
train: in order to keep his opponent from reaching his goal, a 
debater either attempts to keep him from getting started—that 
is, he attacks the evidence—or to wreck the train along the way 
—that is, he breaks down the chain of reasoning from the evi- 
dence to the primary contention. 
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Attack on Evidence 


Let us consider first the method which is employed more 
frequently, attack on evidence. There are two general ways of 
refuting evidence: first, you may destroy the particular items 
presented by your opponents by showing that they are untrue, 
that they are exaggerated instances, that they are irrelevant, 
that there are extenuating circumstances which are responsible 
for the condition found to be true, that the source is not authen- 
tic, or for some other reason the material advanced by the oppo- 
sition is not to be accepted as supporting or proving the conten- 
tion they assert. 

This is an especially effective type of refutation since it 
sweeps the ground from under your opponent’s feet. Unless 
they can re-establish their contention with new and better evi- 
dence their cause is shaky; the foundation is gone. A debater 
must be careful in using this method of rebuttal and must be cer- 
tain that what he says about the evidence attacked is true. 

An example of this kind of refutation was shown in a debate 
on the public development of hydro-electric projects. The nega- 
tive argued that such public plants were impracticable and cited 
the instance of the Pittsburgh municipal plant. The affirmative 
destroyed the force of the evidence by pointing out that the 
Pittsburgh plant was a steam project and consequently irrele- 
vant to the argument. In the same debate the negative argued 
the failure of the Muscle Shoals project under government opera- 
tion. The affirmative refutation of the contention admitted the 
statistical correctness of the negative figures but pointed out 
that such returns were the result of a temporary contract based 
on the partial operation of the plant. Here the affirmative show- 
ed that there were extenuating circumstances responsible for the 
evidence presented by the negative. The force of the figures is 
thus weakened if not spent altogether. 


The second way to refute evidence, and that most commonly 
employed in team debates is to counter the evidence of your op- 
ponents with other, incompatible data which is more likely to be 
accepted because it is superior to what the opposition has used. 
In this way you do not leave your opponent’s arguments unsup- 
ported but you overbalance his argument by outweighing it. 


Evidence presented to counteract other evidence will be su- 
perior to it if it comes from a more reliable source, if it is of bet- 
ter type, if it is more recent, if the examples are more typical 
and universal, and, in some cases, if there is a greater quantity. 
Generally speaking, evidence which is statistical or compiled 
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from instances is of better type than statement of authority 
opinion. Consequently the testimony of men or organizations 
as to matters of fact is outweighed by a mass of definite data, 
the result of research. 


To illustrate: In a debate on the policy of the United States 
in the Caribbean region an affirmative advanced the argument 
that our present policy was undesirable because our export trade 
with these countries was falling off as a result of the animosity 
of those peoples. As evidence of this fact the affirmative pre- 
sented two statements by well-known historians and a resolution 
adopted by the American Federation of Labor. In refutation of 
this argument the negative presented evidence to the contrary. 
They quoted the figures of the report of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission and supplemented them with data from the Babson or- 
ganization to show that year by year in respect to each individ- 
ual country concerned, our export trade had increased materially. 
The affirmative gave no new material to support their stand and 
to my mind the point was clearly won by the negative because 
the evidence used in refutation was more convincing than that 
supplied by the affirmative. 

Again, in the aforementioned debate on the hydro-electric 
proposition, in the same question of feasibility of operating 
Muscle Shoals it was customary for the negative to introduce the 
statement of then-President Coolidge to the effect that Muscle 
Shoals was a government white elephant and we had better dis- 
pose of it to private interest. Amn affirmative team presented 
in contrast to this general statement by an executive who was 
known to be opposed to public operation in principle, the testi- 
mony of government engineers who proceeded to show how the 
plant under discussion could be made a paying proposition to the 
government and was not necessarily a burden which ought to be 
released as soon as possible. Here one would be more inclined to 
accept the evidence of a specific nature presented by the engin- 
eers rather than the remark of the president no matter how 
much we might respect his judgment. 


Attack on Reasoning 


You need not, however, always disagree with the facts pre- 
sented by the opposition. It may be that the data is very true 
and is also very good. But you may not accept the conclusions 
which they draw from the data and which they want their listen- 
ers to accept. Herein lies the real test of debating skill. The 
preparation for the refutation discussed above is done in the 
library or study. Its effectiveness depends almost entirely upon 
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what you have been able to find as fact. The brunt of the second 
type of refutation must be done on the platform or after the de- 
bate has opened. The debater needs the ability to reason clearly, 
to attend closely to the argument, and to see the fallacies of mis- 
taken causal relationship, of poor analogies, of hasty generaliza- 
tion, and the numerous other weak links in the chain of reason- 
ing from the data to the ultimate contention of the speakers. It 
is in this respect that the experienced team usually has the ad- 
vantage over one less experienced. This method of refuting is 
effective because in addition to destroying the argument, when it 
is well done it creates an impression of superior reasoning and 
debating skill—as indeed it is. 

To illustrate: In the previosly mentioned debate on the con- 
demnation of the present policy of the United States government 
in its affairs in Central America, the negative presented very 
convincing evidence to the effect that our policy of armed protec- 
tion of American property was justified, it was highly desirable 
that we retain it as our national policy. An affirmative speaker 
replied by saying that they were willing to accept the evidenee 
presented and the contention that according to international law, 
the United States was justified in armed protection. But he did 
not accept the reasoning that because it was justifiable, there- 
fore it was desirable. Said he, ““A man may be justified in going 
to a law-suit with his neighbor over some dispute, but that does 
not signify that such action would be the desirable one. In some 
cases a citizen may be justified in an assault on the person of an- 
other man, but it probably would not be the desirable or advis- 
able thing to do.” Here the contention of desirability, which 
was one of the three main arguments advanced by the negative 
for the retention of the policy was not a reasonable conclusion 
from the evidence advanced to sustain it. Do you note the ef- 
fective appeal of the affirmative refutation? 

Again, in a debate on the proposed child labor amendment, 
the affirmative argued that the amendment would do away with 
migration of child laborers from one state to another because it 
would produce standard and uniform limits and restrictions on 
such labor. The negative refuted the argument by saying that 
it was true that we had migrations but it was not true that mi- 
grations were caused by differing standards in different states 
since labor migrated from a state with low standards to one with 
high restrictions. They maintained that it was due to available 
seasonal employment, which could not be regulated by law. Con- 
sequently we would have migratory child labor with a federal 
amendment as well as without. Without passing on the merits 
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of the evidence or argument, here is an example of refutation by 
showing a mistaken causal relationship. The affirmative attempt- 
ed to show that an evil would be eliminated by doing away with 
the alleged cause. The negative sought to destroy the force of 
the argument by showing that the evil did not grow out of the 
alleged cause, and therefore it would do no good in that respect 
to do away with migrations by instituting uniform regulations 
for child labor. 


What to Refute 

Debaters often ask the question, “‘What should one attempt 
to refute, everything or just a few important points?” This is a 
legitimate and vital question because proper selection is as neces- 
sary as good materal. My observation in coaching and particu- 
larly in judging is that the chief weakness of much of our refu- 
tation is that it is scattered, unorganized, and “‘pecky.” 

-t a team’s constructive case is logically developed, all evi- 
de=ece and steps in reasoning will be related to the larger conten- 
tions. Scattered and ineffective refutation results when a debat- 
er strikes at an item of evidence or a sub-topic in one major con- 
tention and then jumps to another entirely unrelated to the first, 
without showing the relationship of either to the primary con- 
siderations of the proposition. When he sits down at the end of 
five minutes the impression he has left is that he has said some- 
thing about what the opposition has advanced’ but just what he 
has refuted or what damage has been done to the case is left to 
vague conjecture. The judge has a memory of nothing but “they 
said.” The remedy lies in striking at the vulnerable point, what- 
ever it may be, and then following through to show the result on 
the issue at stake. Of what particular concern is it that some evi- 
dence is destroyed? The important thing to point out is that 
since the evidence or chain in reasoning has fallen, the main pro- 
posal totters. In that way a debater relates his refutation to the 
case. 

It is my personal opinion that something should be said 
about the whole case presented by the opposing team. Refuta- 
tion should not be, as is so often the case, an attack on the other 
side of the question—on stock arguments advocated by prepared 
briefs but should be a thrust at the way the opposing team has 
presented the other side of the question. In general, a team does 
not present more than three or four main arguments. These four 
arguments are the reasons why listeners should accept the debat- 
ers’ stand on the resolution. Through those four arguments you 
strike at that stand or objective, which is the ultimate goal of 
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your fire. A team ought to say something about the main con- 
tentions and its rebuttal should be centered about them. You 
may admit one, or show it irrelevant, or attack it as unimportant 
and not vital, or refute it directly, but you should do something 
about it. A wide-awake team will force its opposition to some 
reaction in the hope of making progress at their expense and also 
of getting to the chief issues early in the debate. 

Refutation should be organized not only in respect to the 
opposing case, but within itself. It should make clear to the au- 
dience just what is being refuted, its relationship to the argu- 
ment, how you are refuting it, and the effect. A joy forever is 
the rebuttal speech which takes one central argument and pro- 
ceeds to demolish it in an orderly, systematic arrangement of nu- 
merous good items of different types of evidence you have and 
clearness in presenting it will often make up for a handicap you 
may have with regard to side of question. If you have a poor 
side to defend and a strong side to attack it is not your fault, but 
an aimless, unorganized five minutes of quoting various “author- 
ities’—one to each point—which results in the general effect 
that other equally renowned men are all liars is the result of 
cloudy thinking, poor instruction, and lack of experience. 


When to Refute 


Good debate strategy says to refute as soon as practicable. 
Not only is it better debating to relate your material to what the 
opposition is doing and thus begin the debate before the first 
rebuttal speech, but it gives the attacking side a distinct rebuttal 
advantage. In the first place, it shows that the debaters are alert 
and are prepared; that they can depart from their somewhat 
memorized material without being upset. Second, it puts the 
team originally presenting the argument on the defensive. Sup- 
pose that the first affirmative speaker presents an argument 
which is refuted successfully by the first speaker for the nega- 
tive. The second affirmative speaker must rebuild the argument 
or allow it to lie refuted. If he does not rebuild it with new evi- 
dence or some refutation of the negative attack, the affirmative 
has lost the effect of the whole first speech—one-third of the con- 
structive case. If he does re-establish the point he cannot spend 
that time in an attack on the negative contentions. In debate, as 
in physical contests, oftentimes the best strategy is to keep the 
opponent on the defensive. If you have him mending his own 
fences he will not be pulling up yours. 

An excellent illustration of the effective placing of refuta- 
tion was evidenced in a debate on the question of giving Congress 
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power to declare on the constitutionality of laws after a disa- 
greement of the Supreme Court. The affirmative speakers based 
their case on five instances of split decisions of the Court and the 
need for allowing Congress to review such decisions. The first 
speaker for the negative took each case separately and succeeded 
in showing that a need based on these five cases was very weak 
indeed. The second affirmative speaker did not rebuild the argu- 
ment and the result was that the negative had the affirmative 
in a bad way all through the debate because the foundation 
speech and argument was kept down. All other contentions 
sounded hollow because the affirmative could not get the upper 
hand on this fundamental and basic point which they were de- 
fending all evening. 


Not only should refutation be swift but it should be continu- 
ous and cumulative. In the illustration given above, whenever 
the affirmative did try to set up their first argument, the nega- 
tive made another vigorous attack with added new evidence, not 
just a repetition of what was used before. It is good policy not 
to use all your shot in one first charge but to save a few rounds 
of good ammunition with which to clinch the matter when it 
comes up again. With the continual introduction of new vital 
refutation the team builds up a powerful case which is hard to 
deny. Of course, the majority of the time and energy should be 
spent upon the strategic and important issues underlying the ac- 
cepting or rejecting of the proposition. This following of the 
central issue or the tide of the debate is an evidence or real de- 
bate knowledge. 

Two examples of cumulative refutation came to my atten- 
tion in different debates on the curtailment of installment buy- 
ing. In one case the affirmative argued that installment buying 
was making poor people poorer and creating a great debtor class 
who were living way beyond their incomes, that it was respon- 
sible for poverty and the farm depression. The negative reply 
was that increased savings in all walks of life seemed to indicate 
that the affirmative contention was not true. Throughout the de- 
bate the argument arose and the negative made its attack each 
time with new figures and new sources of evidence. They seem- 
ed to have an endless supply and by the close of the debate the 
affirmative claim that people were not saving money was liter- 
ally snowed under the mass evidence to the contrary. Another 
time an affirmative team contended that this increased credit 
was going to cause a depression in business which would have 
serious consequences. The negative, through successive speech- 
es as the argument was reiterated, built up a cumulative refuta- 
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tion of the point by showing that there were twenty-eight causes 
of depressions of which inflated credit was only one, that out of 
a total credit of 202 billion dollars, installment credit amounted 
to only four and one-half billion, that there was a great saving 
reserve upon which people could draw, that economists and stat- 
isticians were able now to forecast and regulate production with 
fair accuracy and very probable success—and other arguments 
each supported by convincing evidence to destroy the affirmative 
contention that the continued practice of installment buying was 
going to cause a depression. When the final speaker summed up 
their refutation of the argument, the contention itself was lost 
in the varied and powerful material directed against it. 


One last but extremely important word about refutation. All 
material used in attack should be apt and related to the point 
under discussion. So many times the rebuttal does not strike 
specifically ; it may be related to the contention but it slides off 
without being precise and consequently does little effective dam- 
age. A carpenter strikes one or two effective blows and drives 
the nail straight into the wood, burying the head flat along the 
level of the board; an inexperienced worker slashes several times 
with poorly directed strokes and succeeds only in bending the 
nail back along the grain and the two pieces of wood are barely 
held together. A debater who is not listening closely to the dis- 
cussion may hear his opponent use a word which is related to a 
refutation note lying in wait in the card file. Out comes the card 
and the subsequent speech whether the evidence strikes at the 
argument or not. Another very common fault is to misunder- 
stand or misinterpret the use which the speaker makes of the 
argument or evidence. The remedy for both fallacies is to listen 
to what the speaker is saying in order to get the whole argument. 
Any writing should be done while a colleague is talking. When 
the opposition has the floor a debater should be listening and 
thinking. 

Effective refutation, like many other things connected with 
debating and argumentation, depends largely and finally on 
sound preparation; clear, logical thinking; and a wide-awake at- 
tentiveness. 





ee 


“Man’s greatest and most distinctive gift: the power of com- 
munication through articulate speech; a power without which 
his other achievements, even the power of thought, would be im- 
possible.” 
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AUDITOR’S REPORT 
August 15, 1931. 
To Whom This May Concern: 
This is to certify that I have inspected the books and records of the Sec- 
retary of Pi Kappa Delta, and that I believe the following report to be uw true 
and accurate record of the financial condition of the society. 


Very respectfully yours, 
(Signed) A. O. COLVIN, Auditor. 
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